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Only POWCO BRAND can give you these positive assurances 
of consistent top laboratory-controlled quality in every insecticide 
shipment. 

FINENESS — ALL POWCO BRAND insecticide powders are 
reduced to micron-size particles by high powered precisior 
equipment. This insures the dusting qualities you need for 
maximum insect control. 
EMULSIFICATION— All POWCO BRAND insecticide emul- 
sion concentrates are designed to produce the most desired 
Si ; emulsions in your particular type of water. 
— ys WETTABILITY-SUSPENSIBILITY — All POWCO BRAND wet- 
table powders are highly suspensible and wet quickly for 
ease in application and maximum effectiveness. 


POWCO BRAND insecticides cost you no more but pay you 


well. For details, call your nearest Powell representative, or write 
direct to our New York office. 


John Powell & Company 


Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, 
Fort Worth, Omaha, Atlanta 


DDT - TOXAPHENE - BHC - CHLORDANE - LINDANE - ROTENONE - SABADILLA 
KHUNG POWER—THATS THE THING! PYRETHRUM & PYRIN - ANTU - PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE - MALATHION - ALLETHRIN 
TEPP - PARATHION - ALDRIN - DILAN - HEPTACHLOR - 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T - FLY FLAKES 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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LOCATION: Pacific Northwest 


PLANT MANAGER: We make many products, yet inven- 
tory only one carrier and diluent—Attaclay. It does so 
many jobs so well that advantages show up all along the 


These plants ee ee 

ES Re a 
Attaclay’s 

over-all. 


LOCATION: South Central U. S. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: There was a time we eae 
used several diluents in addition to Attaclay. Then ad- ef : 
verse weather left us with a heavy inventory of non- 
Attaclay DDT and BHC bases that caked on storage, all 
of which had to be re-worked. This unhappy experience 
sold us on using Attaclay across the board. 


fl es b = | it 6s 8 . . . . . . . . . . . . i 
exl I I y = LOCATION: Mississippi al 
4 PLANT MANAGER: We've standardized on Attaclay for 
a n d ° bases and finished dusts. And take my word for it, we 
° have fewer problems in material scheduling and han- 
ffi . . dling—less chance of errors occurring in formulating. a 
. LOCATION: Pennsylvania 
7 MANAGER: While our research division insists upon ae 
: Attaclay for many of our products, we in the manufactur- ere 
. ing end of the operation are convinced we can save money os 
. by using Attaclay in all dust bases and wettable powders. et 


Make Attaclay your unified source of greater profits 
s and better products. We'll be glad to work with you. 


ATTAPULGUS PRODUCTS from 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
DEPT. P, 210 W. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, Pa. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

—- "a TO aE a Te ee te hae ~«=—-- Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


rbachground These sos. Under the silos are 
ae Ulan & cakes cars can be loaded at a time. 


mune THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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The National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Associ- 
ation re-elected as its 
president, W.W. Allen 
(left) of Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, Midland, 
Michigan; Lea Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary 
(center) and F. Hatch 
(right) of Shell Chem- 
ical Corporation, vice 
president, for 19956. 
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DIAMOND Research Center, Painesville, Ohio 


because we make sure of it here 


Today, and every day, the search for new and improved 
agricultural chemicals is going forward in D1amonp’s 
research center. At plant laboratories, constant check is 
maintained on quality and potency. Here are just TWO 
important reasons why D1amonp technicals and ready- 
to-use formulations continue to grow in popularity. Our 
technical staff will be glad to work with you on special 
problems. For information, write D1iamMonp ALKALI 
Company, Chlorinated Products Division, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


rae 
DIAMOND 


p> 
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DIAMOND INSECTICIDES AND HERBICIDES 

e For Wheat—Butyl ester of 2, 4-D—Grain Fumigants 
—Hexachlorobenzene (smut control) 

e DDT e Mrriciwwe K-101 (Ovex) 

e BHC e 2, 4-D Weed Killers 

e LINDANE e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


e Wettable powders, dust concentrates, emulsifiable 
concentrates and oil solutions based on our technical 
grade chemicals. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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SOLUTIONS 
A S68. 
: ; wi onl v : Fe z 
_ 
? “Pee - 
. for the nitrogen that i improves ts 
5 ae. 
Some fertilizer producers consider ARCADIAN® URANA® Nitrogen Solutions ee 
their first and foremost aid to assure good physical condition in fertilizers. The rea- e 
- son is crystal clear. The usual mixed fertilizers contain ammonium chloride salts ‘ i 
4 produced by reaction of ammonium salts with potassium chloride. These fern-like, 3 =i 
a or long, needle-shaped crystals tend to bind together and may cause the fertilizer to < & 
:, cake at the factory and again in the bag. oe, 
Use URANA 15 (15% urea), URANA 12 (12% S 


urea), or URANA 10 (10% urea) in ammoniation, 
and the urea makes ammonium chloride form cube- 
shaped crystals that do not bind and cake. The result 
is well-cured fertilizer with less conditioning, and 
often a reduction in costs. 


PRODUCTS FOR The right formulation of your fertilizers with our 

URANA, NITRANA® and U-A-S* (“A” and “B”) 
PROFITABLE FARMING Nitrogen Solutions is important in producing a better 
conditioned product. For details on other important 
aids to fertilizer production developed through Nitro- 
gen Division research, consult one of our technical 
service representatives. Their help is available to cus- 
tomers at no cost. * Trade-mark 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


eo ee ae Oe ke fe ee 
™ New York 6, N. Y. . Hopewell, Va. . ironton, Ohio NITROGEN ee rt 

" Atlanta 3, Ga. . Columbia 1, S. C. . Indianapolis 20, Ind. \ UVISION / = 2 
fr Omaha 7, Neb. . San Francisco 3, Cal. oS ues ig 
o- Los Angeles 15, Cal. . Columbia, Mo. . Kalamazoo, Mich. Ss 
fis OCTOBER, 1955 7 We 
a7 = 


(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U. S. D. A.) 


Nigh Grade Murtate of Potash 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH com 


Modern Plant and Relinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Duval Muriate of Potash 
Address all communications to: 


ranks high as one of the essential ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
nutrients which greatly increase yield Exclusive Distributors 


and profits in crop production. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. @ TAMPA, FLA. @ JACKSON, MISS. @ COLUMBUS, OHIO ¢ DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Phillips 66 Agri 
: €ricultu, 
mente contain (Am 
a . ; 
New Premium Quality Phillips convenient 
66 Ammonium Sulfate contains 
21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. It 


is dry-cured to remove excess tomers 5 contract cus- 
moisture, prevent caking. Uni- uction am — huge pro 
form dust-free crystals flow anhandle and £, the Texas 
freely, mix easily. Ideal for all minal near H at Adams Ter. 


analyses of mixed goods and for 
direct application. Available in 


bags or bulk. 
sl 


c Ammoniy 


Nitrate 
>< 


utions 


3 Nitroge" Sol ‘ 

illi 6 Triple Superpno’ 
tore pieertte 46% available 
en ‘. acid. Ideal for use 


high-analysis 
fertilizers. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Offices in: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


2 Anhydrous Ammonia 


AMARILLO, TEX. —First Not’! Bunk Bidg. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 


OCTOBER, 1955 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s Ave. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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‘. International’s New Triple Superphosphate assures more 


is complete ammoniation 


NE look shows you why International’s new (46% A.P.A. or better). Special conditioning 
Triple Superphosphate offers such a big ad- before shipment helps prevent setting up en route. 
vantage in ammoniation. Its improved fineness This, plus improved particle size, means less 
of texture; uniform, dust-free particles; and cor- grinding before mixing, more economical han- 
ty rect chemical structure assure maximum am- dling, better texture in your finished products 
Pd moniation in minimum time — help cut your and high product performance. International’s 
ek ae manufacturing costs. International’s new Triple new Triple Super is ready for immediate de- 
ee Super is made by an improved process from high livery to your plant. Write or wire the Phosphate 
ons quality rock. Result: a high analysis product Chemicals Division for samples and quotations. 


a hay Y te 
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ee 


WN. Bey 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
The Nation's Largest Producer of Phosphates ¢ General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Pesticide emulsion problems ? 


THIS MAN COULD BE ON HIS WAY 
TO SEE YOU WITH THE ANSWERS 


He’s one of Armour’s staff of emulsion specialists. His 
job is to help you find specific emulsifiers that satisfy your 
requirements for stability and “‘flash” dispersion. The 
skill and experience of Armour specialists are available to 
you at all times. We will select and send you a group of 


in the laboratory, Armour specialists 
develop both non-ionic and cationic 
emulsifiers. Armour cationic emulsi- 
fiers are generally insensitive to vary- 
ing water hardness. Their herbicidal 
concentrates are clear and soluble at 
any dilution with fuel or diesel oil. 
They will emulsify the most potent 
toxicants at concentrations as low as 
2%! That is why less of an Armour 
cationic emulsifier is required to do the 
job. Exact specifications insure their 
uniform, dependable performance. 


Under actual field conditions, 
Armour emulsifiers give immediate 
dispersions and rapid spreading with 
minimum runoff and loss. Only after 
passing the strictest tests and receiv- 
ing industry acceptance are emulsifiers 
added to the Armour line. Armour 
emulsifiers are versatile—one may 
serve many different formulations. 
This reduces inventories and simplifies 
processing. The coupon will bring 
you further information and samples 
of outstanding Armour emulsifiers. 


Armour emulsifiers best suited for your testing if you 
fill in the coupon below. Or, if any of your insecticide 
or herbicide formulation problems require special labo- 
ratory work, an Armour emulsion specialist will travel 
to your plant and work right along with you. 


FILL IN AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Formulation requirements: 
Type toxicants used 


Lbs. Toxicant/gal. of concentrate 
Water hardness range: 


Emulsion stability required... 


Please send me: 
C] Samples (J Information 
CD Have technical representative call 


CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


4 


© Market Development Department 
1355 W. 31st St. Chicago 9, lll. 


a 
a 
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HERE'S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lien Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality gucranteed. 


Lien Aque Ammeonia— Ammonia 
content abovt 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions — 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lien Sulphate of A ia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guoran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL 


LIOn OI|IL 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


YoU Increase 


When Lion 
- A Leader in Petro-Chemicals = 
Supplies Your NITROGEN NEEDS 


Now that the new fertilizer manufacturing season is in full 
swing, make sure you realize all the profits your plant can 
produce. Where you buy your raw materials can be vital and 
now, more than ever before, it pays to buy your nitrogen needs 
from Lion—a leader! 


Lion nitrogen products are manufactured under rigid controls 
to meet exacting specifications—ending the costly production 
delays that result when ingredients vary in quality from day to 
day. With Lion products, you produce with maximum efficiency 
and profit—and you maintain the quality standards your 
customers demand. 


Lion also provides an expert technical staff to assist you in 
solving difficult formulation and processing problems. And, 
throughout the year, Lion’s sales building advertising tells 
farmers the plant food story—for your benefit. Lion’s leadership 
in customer service stands out, offering you outstanding oppor- 
tunities for increased profits —and your best season yet! 


OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, lo. © SHEPHERD BUILDING, Montgomery, Ala. 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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DEPENDABLE, HIGH SPEED BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


to meet moden [| . —— } 7 |, 
PRODUCTION mm ti‘“EC lon 
REQUIREMENTS ee gi) ‘i 


O two jobs are exactly alike — that's 
why Union Special builds a wide 

variety of bag closing equipment. In the 
Union Special line you will find machines 
for closing all sizes and kinds of bags from 
small textile or paper bags of one pound, or 
less, up to the largest multiwall paper bags - 
in use today. Whether your production : Pp. 
schedule calls for closing just a few bags or an : CLASS 20500 banal me) wna er = 
for high continuous output, Union Special —— i} " pee Se T 
can supply the equipment to do the work a . ihe ! ; , . : oe ie 
efficiently, economically, dependably! . ; i Wg e 

Coupled with a complete line of equip- __ 
ment is Union Special’s vast background . a een e 
of experience and technical know-how iy oe 
that insures customers of getting THE E 
RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB! = STYLE roduc gohan yee heavy dutys se ii 

Union Special representatives located in K. - systems. fo ees 
all beading tained centers are qualified i ; 5 t Seung head peda cnioted * 
by experience and training to give you 
expert recommendations. Take advantage 
of the service they offer. 

Ask for recommendations. UNION 


SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 447 North ; 4 4 F al elle 

Franklin St., Chicago 10, Illinois. = 3 ae * : 

DUPLEX MACHINES wight il 

— 3 gevigend fr <icinp a f 
Bulletin 200 | i bag; ibe nbeced closes either! - 
ovter beg alone, or both bags 1-— 

gether for extra ake Alse recom. Pe: 

mended for single closures whe: oo 

continvevs operation ise mus! “xk 

Operetor con instantly switch to ee 

other head. : = 

BAG CLOSING a 


a MACHINES — 


MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS EFFORT! 
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Aa. 3 selling 7eature. 70 Your 
tnsecticige. with) SifF-Ptoor 


DUOTITE BAGS 


You’ll give your customers 100% value, your salesmen 
something to shout about when you pack your insecti- 
cide in Duotite bags. The exclusive Shellmar-Betner 
Duotite feature is a double-folded and heat-sealed 
bottom, which combined with liners, give positive 
assurance that your product won’t sift. The top 
can be double-folded and heat-sealed, too; and 
there is reasonably-priced machinery available 
for this purpose. Add to sift-tightness the eye- 
appeal of clean, crisp color-vrinting by 
Shellmar-Betner craftsmen; and you have 
a package that will really build sales. 
‘’This is only one of many different 
packages that Shellmar-Betner now 
makes for chemical products. If you’d 
like better flexible packaging for your 
product, check with Shellmar- 
Betner. 


SIFT-PROOF— 
Specially lined and sealed. 
Duotite bags give double pro- 
tection against sifting. Cus- 
tomers get full measure of 


Sa 
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CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


SHELLMAR-BETNER 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 
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Manufactured by 
CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 


SYSTOX* * 
DIPTEREX* 
CHLORTHION* 
| PARATHION 


NITROX* 


and some to come 


* TRADEMARK 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


: i ie ghee 7 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


-_— ie 
. Under license from ‘- 
FARBENFABRIKEN ct ge 
: 7 BAYER rs : 
‘ Leverkusen, Germany ¥ 
b _- =S——yV 5, : 
3 - 
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Phosphate f 
~ ‘Process ~ 


Proved out at Missouri Farmers 


Association Granular Fertilizer Piant... 


The first commercial production of diammonium 
phosphate based fertilizers took place last November 
at the new MFA Fertilizer Plant near Joplin, 
Missouri. Full design capacity of 200 TPD was 
reached less than three months later. An improve- 
ment in the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer Process, this 
new method can be readily adapted to existing plants. 


The Dorrco Diammonium Phosphate Process can 
produce directly from 32% P2Os acid a fertilizer ana- 


lyzing approximately 18-48-0 (N-P205-K2O basis). 
Iron, alumina and other elements go directly into 
the product where they assist granulation. The use of 
dilute phosphoric acid, purification by filtration and 
crystallization are all avoided. Final product is com- 
posed of closely sized, spherical, free flowing granules 
and size can be controlled over a wide range by proper 
selection of screens. The presence of a small percent- 
age of monoammonium phosphate insures stability 
of the product. 


If you're interested in diammonium phosphate fertilizers, let us send an engineer 
to discuss this new development from the standpoint of economics and process. 


No obligation, of course. 


 ornR-CorniveR 


WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH ~~ 
Svan reese -« 


‘INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERING + 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Sell GRAG fly repellent to cattlemen 


for BIGGER PROFITS... 


More beef on the way to market means more profits for CRAG Fly Repellent . 
cattlemen. You can show cattlemen how to put more weight 
on cattle, and make bigger profits yourself, by selling e repels all biting flies that attack cattle. 


formulations based on Crac Fly Repellent. e improves the performance of pyrethrins, allethrin, 
Cattle protected from biting flies with a spray containing and methoxychlor. 

Crac Fly Repellent gained an average of 25.3 pounds more e ie chemically senble end men-aerveiiee. 

than untreated cattle during a six-weeks period. These © is a coupler and solvent for many 

weight gains represented an extra profit of $4.01 per treated insecticidal ingredients 


heifer. That’s the kind of results cattlemen are looking for! 
Put more profits in their pockets, and in your pocket, too— 
sell Crac Fly Repellent in your formulations. 


Czas Fly Repellent for use on dairy or beef cattle. Just 


* can be used in a variety of formulations. 
e is safe to use on cattle. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
Room 328, Dept. A 


Plecse send me technical information on: 


5 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

! 

i 

) () CRAG Fly Repellent C Emulsifiable Concentrates ! 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS oO Back-Rubber Concentrates oO Oil Sprays 

C) Pressurized Sprays i 

Trade-Mark | am interested in formulations for: 

4 CARBIDE and CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY C Beef Cattle 0) Dairy Cottle 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ME. ¢ inedacndisenda penne bb henneeded tena teaed soe! 

30 Gast 4dnd Sweet GED Mow Vook 17,0.V. = =§=§ | Company... ........cccccccscccccccccscccccccssscccecs H 
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“Best time-saver 
| know of 


is the burlap bag,” says A. R. Baggett, 
prosperous truck-farmer of Suffolk, 
Virginia. “There’s no wasted, spilled 
fertilizer with strong-seamed burlap 
bags that stand up to rough handling. 
They stow better and take less men 
for loading and unloading. I’ve been 
a burlap man for 35 years—was, have 
been, and always will be.” 
Time-saver, money-saver—no won- 
der burlap is the farmer’s favorite 
bag. Suppliers who are trying to 
serve the farmers’ best interests pack 
fertilizer in burlap bags. Fertilizer 
keeps better in ventilated burlap 
bags and handles easier in the tough, 
heavy-duty burlap. You can save 
your own time and money by pack- 
ing in the good old standby—burlap. 


ey 18 


Just ask your own cubnars— 
they'll tell you that burlap 
Gives good 


dragging, dropping, <= ventilation 
man-handling — any — keeps farm supplies 
tough job on the farm. and products fresh. 
b Va Laughs at sudden Saves money 
2, showers — wetness — extra value from 
or dampness can’t re-sale and re-use. 


Has 1000 uses 
— always in demand 
on the farm 
any height without (popular with farm 
slipping. wives, too!) 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
= ef the Indian Jute Mills Association 


5 East 44th Street, New York 17,.N. Y. 
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FLUOR 
Phosphoric Acid Pla lants 


— your key to profitable 
P, O; fertilizer production 


? 
wae & a ms 
; ener” e . 
Fluor-designed phosphoric acid plants, a 1. r , 
utilizing the low-cost St. Gobain-Union o.. a 
Chimique Belge process—used with [3 
outstanding success in Europe—can * . 
improve the profitability of your op- aa af “ 
erations in the rapidly expanding 5 : 
fertilizer industry. ~ “ 
If you are now producing basic raw p I 
materials and seek new outlets, or if 
you are already part of the vital fer- | — 
tilizer industry and want a broader 
line of products, investigate this new- 
est method of supplying P.O; to the oe 
ever-growing agricultural market. ° 8 
Your inquiries are welcome. Send ko 
today for Fluor’s latest brochure on ? a 
phosphoric acid and phosphate ferti- — o — aed 
lizer plants...or contact the Fluor Use of agricultural phosphoric acid which has been increasing 
District Office nearest you. sharply since the end of World War II. . . continues to climb. 


THE 5 REASONS WHY FLUOR—ST. GOBAIN U. C. B. PLANTS ARE YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


FLEXIBILITY ...can use entire range of 
H.SO, concentrations from 78 to 98%. 


ECONOMY ... lower initial investment, lower 
operating cost potential. 


CONVENIENCE ...plant can be shut-in as COMPACTNESS ...Fluor-St. Gobain-Union 
long as 24 hours without “dumping” or costly Chimique Belge phosphoric acid plant occupies 
reworking of material in process. less space. 


BE SURE WITH 


SIMPLICITY ...fewer pieces of equipment 
to operate and maintain. 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION. LTO. 
LOS ANGELES 22. CALIFORNIA USA 
FLUOR OF CANADA + TORONTO 
HEAD WRIGHTSON +> LONDON 
AFFILIATES: SINGMASTER @ BREYER, 
NEW TORK, H. G ACRES &@ COMPANY, LTO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, CAMADA 
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The heart of USP’s extensive operations is at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. This ultra-modern plant 
stands at the site of the great potash mines in one 


as EXTRA WAREHOUSES “== «soto 
be EXTRA PROCESSING MACHINERY 
a EXTRA HANDLING FACILITIES 


ADD UP TO EXTRA SERVICE 
FOR OUR CUSTOMERS 


THE RECENT ADDITIONS to our plant facilities, compieved early HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
this year, were made primarily to improve delivery of our products GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


to customers during peak months. sary 
As a result, we have been successful in keeping deliveries com- if *. UNITED STATES 
(Mp: POTASH COMPANY 


pletely up to date throughout the year. 


Just as a good farmer returns part of his income to the earth in oe INCORPORATED 

the form of fertilizers to assure better crops, so we have returned geo us.rar.orr, 20Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
part of our income to increased plant facilities that will assure Southern Sales Office 

faster, more efficient service to our customers. Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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IGEPON T-77 Py IGEPON AP-78 % 
Sale S IGEPON T-73 " 


IGEPON 1-77, 1-73 and AP-78 are particularly recommended for the formulation of dry 
mixtures of wettable biocidal powders because they can be ground in without objectionable 
caking and also beccuse they give your products the added advantage of = 


Faster Wetting ¢ Stable Dispersion « Controlled Foaming 


: in either hard or soft water. Let us recommend the IGEPON which is best 


suited to your particular requirement. 
IGEPONS can be used in herbicides and insecticides inc 


luding DDT, 2,4-D, 2-4-5-T, BHC, Lindane, 


Chlordane, Dieldrin, IPC, Potassium Cyanate, Parathion, Aldrin, Sulfur,and Toxaphene. — 


- You can do it better with an IGEPON 
Write today for our new brochure on the complete IGEPON line. 


435 HUDSON STREE * NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: New York * Boston * Providence * Philede!phia * Charlotte * Chattonsege * Chicago 
Portland, Ore, * San Francisco * Los Angeles * 1N CANADA: Chemical Developments of Conada, Utd. Montreai 
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wy. ORTHO Lindane* 


gives you all these advantages 


GUARANTEED 
GAMMA 


EASY 
FORMULATIONS 


Tf 

i 
-- minimum pure gamma isomer it 
100%. ORTHO Lindane assures 1 
you of true Lindane quality it 
actually higher than minimum | 
Government requirements for } 
pure Lindane. 

ib 
--easily handled--easily i! 
formulated as a spray or | 

- 


dust. ORTHO Lindane crystal 
particles are dry, free- 
flowing. Easily ground to 
micro-size. 


STABILITY 


--chemically stable. 


MANUFACTURING 


"KNOW-HOW" 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


--made exclusively by the 
original manufacturers of 
Lindane in the U.S.A. 


Maumee, Ohio Portland, Ore. Whittier, Calif. 

Medina, N.Y. Sacramento, Calif. Caldwell, idaho 

Linden, N. J. San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights. Mo. 

Shreveport, La. Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Goldsboro, N.C. Orlando. Fla, Phoenix, Arizona 
Paris, France 


In Canada, Ortho Agricultural Chemicals Limited, Vancouver, B.C 


* ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecticide 
offering high potency, rapid action, and residual 
control. Kills more than 200 varieties of insects 
by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison. 
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Corporation 
comes closest 

to being 

the most 
completely 
integrated 
manufacturer of 
multiwall 
shipping sacks 
in the industry! 


Check this chart 
and see 

for yourself 
why 

Kraft Bag 
Corporation 
should be 

your supplier! 


Tell us when 
we may «all 


to discuss your ; 


requirements, 


7. 
(Jilman 

PAPER ce. 

© St Marys Kraft Conp 

© Cummerd Tape Drv 

© The Cotlmeord Conf 
© Kraft Bag Corp 


FEATURES 


| KRAFT BAG | OTHER 4D 


CORPORATION SOURCES @ | 


Forest Lands 


| Pulp Mill 


Bleach Plant 


Paper Mill 


Multiple Bag Plants 


Natural Kraft 


Colored Kraft 


| Bleached Kraft 


.. 
r 
4 
: 
i 


Creped Kraft 


_ Wax Laminated Kraft 


| Asphalt Laminated Kraft 


| Wet-Strength Kraft 


| Water Repellent Kraft 


| Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


| Valve Bags — sewn or pasted 


— 


_ Open Mouth Bags— sewn or pasted | 


"Flat Sewn Valve Bags 


| Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 


KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 


| Creped Tape 


Gummed Tape 


Filter Cord 


SINSINNISISUINSINS IR INISISISSNS ISS 


Sewing Thread—(the only material 
| we do not produce ourselves) 


| 1-2-3-4 Color Printing 


| Art Department 


| Bag Development and Research 


“ISS 


| r BAG c ORPORATION 
lend a i ccetaclilin men tne Daily News Bidg., Chicage 6, i. 
Automatic Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 
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Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP 
kraft handle easily...and stack easily... 
and stay stacked. Consequently, they 
ship and store better. Get the details 
from your Bemis Man. 


Also in the Bemis 
Family, Serving the 
Fertilizer Industry eee 
Burlap Bags 

Cotton Bags 


Waterproof 
(Laminated) Bags 


Bemis 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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QUALITY 
CONTROLLED 


PHOSPHATES: «=| 


YOUR a a 
SUPERINTENDENT RUNS OUR PLANTS 4 ot 


He and many like him call the tune and we deliver. Your super- i 
intendent has all this at his command. Huge production at six 4 
mines and plants with large, modern facilities. Enormous stor- FOR INDUSTRY . 
age capacity. A full range of grades of quality-controlled phos- - AND AGRICULTURE rs 
phates. Really “hot” traffic service by rail or vessel that gets - 
your regular or emergency orders delivered on time. ___ @ for the manufacture of complete 4 
Visit our Florida Phosphate Operations. You'll see the result fertilizers. a 
of nearly 50 years of research and development in mining and © for the manufacture of industrial e 
refining methods. You'll see plants built in anticipation of the chemicals. 
expansion of fertilizer demand. You'll see a great team of pro- _- ® ground rock phosphate for direct “3 
duction people. Then you'll know why it’s good business to i application to the soil, at sc Se 


depend on International for phosphates. 


PHOSPHATE MINERALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Cee 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 6 + Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Vall 
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| te Pa 
% 3 “ig more and more 
et granulated 
; - 14 fertilizer manufacturers 
ine are turning to 
hy ae rotary dryers 
7: LOUISVILLE / rotary coolers 


to speed production... 
reduce drying costs 


Installations are individually engineered for your problems. 
Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We’ll be 
; glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
Ee way to efficient and profitable drying. 

A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Sales Offices: 139 So. Fourth Strect, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Lllinois 

in Canede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

e OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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-Vitrea or anhydrous ammonia, oe 
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—with Cyanamid 


“Agriculture's most useful form of nitrogen”: 


1. Farmers get MORE HUMUS, FASTER from cover come drought or heavy rains. This “staying” 
crops and crop wastes by plowing them down with quality of Cyanamid nitrogen permits plow down 
free-flowing Cyanamid. at any time of year. 

2.Cyanamid supplies necessary lime. Cyanamid con- 4.Plow down with Cyanamid places nitrogen in the 
tains the equivalent of 70% hydrated lime, as well root zone where it can be used by the plants. It 

* as 20% of the right kind of nitrogen. Farmers need encourages deeper rooting, helps crops withstand 
this lime to neutralize soil acidity. And these are drought. 
the proper proportions of nitrogen and lime to 5.Using Cyanamid AvoIps the reduction in yield 
form a maximum of humus from the organic which often follows plow down of crop wastes and 
material plowed down. mature cover crops alone. 

3.The 20% nitrogen in Cyanamid resists leaching . . . 6.Production costs go down, because Cyanamid 
is available to crops from plow down until harvest, eliminates the expense of side- or top-dressing. 


MAKE SURE YOU PROFIT, TOO... by selling AERO® Cyanamid, Granular—agriculture’s 
most useful form of nitrogen. Every one of the advantages above is a potent sales 
argument, a convincing reason why Cyanamid for plow down is an agricultural “best seller.” 


AERO® Cyanamid: Fertilizers — Defolients—Herkicides 
AEROFRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammenium Nitrate 
e 
ge kt . = A AERO” Ammonium Sulphate 
: oy ey as ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
3 1 all Tee ae a PHOSPHATES for Acidulotion ond Direct Application 
fe = he - THIOPHOS® Parathion Technica: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION MALATHION Technica! ; 
CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyoniie Fumigants 


Roc lier Plaza, New ef HCN Fumigonts 
“<4 at an, alan ee © POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture and Turf 
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Editorial 


COMMENTS 


CES gna happened to the “Buy 
\Wy Early” program, designed to per- 
| suade the farmer to share in the 
= task of stock piling his own insecti- 
cide? It is clear to every old timer in the business 
that it is beyond the capacity of the industry’s 
facilities to make and store in advance a sufficient 
volume of insecticide dusts and sprays to protect 
the farmer against peak conditions of infesta- 
tion which may develop. And it is equally ob- 
vious that it is not possible to make and deliver 
the materials needed after the infestations de- 
velop,—more obvious than ever this season, when 
late infestations of big proportions found the 
industry unable to supply the demand, and the 
farmer in many cases unable to apply materials 
received late, because rank growth and wet 
weather made it impossible to get into the fields. 


As a result, the farmer, in many cases, lost 
valuable crops, and the insecticide manufacturer 
lost a market for his product. 


Perhaps with this recent lesson brought into 
sharp focus, the farmer may be more inclined 
to revert to a “Buy Early” program for ’56. 
But, as we see it, the job of the insecticide in- 
dustry is to keep hammering away season after 
season for acceptance of the “Buy Early” idea. 
You don’t buy insurance just after an accident, 
—or start a fire department after a disastrous 
fire. Preparedness for insect attack must be ac- 
cepted by the farmer as a necessary year-in- 
and-year-out condition . . . and he must be 
persuaded to accept the fact that he should 
share part of the responsibility for the essential 
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stock piling of ammunition to meet the at- 
tack .. . if, and when, it develops. 


pcg EPORTS from the field this season 
point to a continuation of the trend 

IR toward increased use of fertilizer- 
==" pesticide mixtures. It is estimated 
that employment of such combination applica- 
tions in 1955 has grown fifty to seventy-five per 
cent above previous levels, giving a rather clear 


indication that the farmer is sold on the con- 
venience and economy of mixtures. 


While it has been equally obvious that the 
fertilizer manufacturer would prefer to avoid 
the problems connected with fertilizer-pesticide 
combinations, this attitude now seems to be giv- 
ing way to an acceptance of the fact that the 
mixtures are here to stay. The buyer is the boss, 
particularly now that it takes some selling to 
move fertilizer, and the farmer is no longer 
sending his own truck around to pick up wanted 
material direct from the bagger. 


Problems in connection with registration, 
labeling, analysis, etc. of such mixtures will be 
prominent on the program of the coming meet- 
ing of the American Association of Fertilizer 
Control Officials, to be held in Washington later 
this month. If the use of such mixtures is to 
continue to expand, the legal mechanics of the 
situation need early attention by the govern- 
ment officials entrusted with the job of making 
and enforcing the rules. 
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How fertilizers, insecticides are used, and why, at 


SEABROOK FARMS 


HE story of the Seabrook 
Farms frozen food operation has 
been dramatically told in maga- 
zine and newspaper feature articles 
It is truly a dra- 
matic setup, as Agricultural Chemi- 


in recent years. 


cals noted on a visit this summer to 
the sprawling New Jersey farm lo- 
cated at Seabrook (it now rates a 
post office.) 

This highly mechanized and 
neatly integrated operation is intri- 
guing for several reasons. First, a 
visitor to the farm is impressed by 
the elaborate radio-phone setup con- 
necting trucks and offices in various 
parts of the 19,000-acre farm. Then 
there is the fleet of biplanes spraying 
and dusting fields in neat swaths. Be- 
hind all this is cosmopolitan Sea- 
brook Village, a thriving town with 
1,000 families. 

When you look beneath the sur- 
face, however, you find the most 
interesting part of the picture from 
the viewpoint of the agricultural 
chemicals industry. That's when you 
learn about such concepts as fertility 
levels, heat units, broadcast vs. side 
dressings of fertilizers, use of cover 
crops and a research program that 
would make the average farmer think 
he was at the state experiment sta- 
tion. 

But before taking a closer look at 
those subjects, consider first these 
facts which show the magnitude of 
the Seabrook operation: 


Facts and Figures 
AE company packs 100,000,000 
pounds of fruits and vegetables 
a season. The nearly 40,000 crop 


By Hamilion C. Carson 


acres owned or contracted by Sea- 
brook account for 15 percent of the 
country’s entire output of frozen 
vegetables, processed right on the 
farm in the world’s largest freezing 
plant, which covers 23 acres. Dur- 
ing the peak season, 3500 persons are 
employed. Equipment includes 500 


trucks, machines, trailers and five 


Smoke Puffer ... 


Boeing biplanes. An average of 10,- 
000,000 gallons of water are used 
daily in the peak season. Seed planted 
in a year totals 2,000,000 pounds; 
fertilizer totals 10,000 tons, most of 
it in bulk form. 

Although the size of the Sea- 
brook operation and the facilities, in- 
cluding the most modern equipment, 
are impressive, the company’s tech- 
niques, including the chemicals used, 
have made a great contribution to 
agriculture. It might be considered 
a giant pilot plant which serves the 
agriculture of southern New Jersey 
and is now expanding over into 
Delaware. 


Take Dr. Frank App, for in- 


stance. He has been director of re- 
search and development for many 
years. His chief concern is finding 
ways of increasing yields of vegetable 
crops by sound soil management and 
by utilizing to best advantage ferti- 
lizers and pesticides. He continually 
seeks vegetable varieties of higher 
production and better quality. 


Chemicals Important 
R. App is a firm believer in the 
value of agricultural chem- 
icals. And he will tell you right off 
that Seabrook’s bill for fertilizers, in- 
secticides and other chemicals for 
crops harvested mechanically is greater 
than that for labor. 

Dr. App, who has been in the 
forefront of agricultural research for 
many years, credits optimum appli- 
cation of fertilizers and proper selec- 
tion and growing of cover crops with 
40 percent increases in crop yields. 

Since they began quick-freezing, 
Seabrook has pioneered many farm 
practices involving the use of chemi- 
cals for growing and protecting crops. 
As fast as these practices are devel- 
oped on its own farms, tested and 
found desirable, they 
mended and used by their contract 
growers. 

The Seabrook soil laboratory was 
established for the purpose of deter- 
mining why a crop grown in adjoin- 
ing fields with the same type of soil, 
receiving the same kind of fertilizer, 
the same variety of seed and planted 
the same day, resulted in the yields 
of one field being almost twice that 
of the other. Dr. App, and his asso- 
ciates, after taking thousands of soil 
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Soils Laboratory .. . 


analyses and correlating these with 
the crop yieds, found the differences 
usually were due to one or more of 
the plant nutrients being insufficient 
or low in availability. In other words, 
they discovered each crop had a 
standard of fertility necessary to 
furnish optimum conditions for 
growth. 

These soil samples were taken in 
the fields where the crops are grown 
commercially. Later the experimental 
plots were established and the results 
checked. Again the same fertility re- 
quirements were found to be neces: 
sary. All of the essential elements, 
including some of the so-called minor 
elements were checked and from this 
information standards for available 
nutrients for each crop were estab- 
lished. 

In this way, a soil analysis can 
be obtained and definite recommenda- 
tions made on how much and what 
kind of each particular element should 
be applied with the fertilizer. Today 

Aerial Dusting .. . 


- 
- 


Seabrook fertilizers all are formulated 
on company specifications. A soil test 
is made for each field and crop each 
year and it is fertilized in keeping 
with what the requirements indicate. 
Research from the laboratory also 
showed that organic matter was quite 
important along with the other plant 
nutrients. Seabrook always grew 
cover crops. After it established the 
value of organic matter through 
analysis from the laboratory, corre- 
lated with the crop yields, Seabrook 
began to fertilize the cover crops. 
Now the farm grows its cover crops 
in a manner very similar to that of 
the cash crops. Sufficient plant food 
is applied to produce the desired 
quantity and quality. This necessi- 
tates the fall application of fertilizer 
for the cover crops seeded early in 
the fall of the year. Those seeded 
late usually receive their fertilizer as 
soon as growth begins in the spring. 
The cash crop again receives an addi- 
tional amount depending upon what 


B.L., J.M., C.F. and C.C. Seabrook 
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Test Plots... 
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How Seabrook Controls Pests 


Control 


Crop Pest a 

Asparagus Asparagus beetle, 
12-spotted beetle 

Peas pea aphid (which) 
carries pea mosaic) 

Beans Mexican bean beetle, 
2-spotted mite 

Lima Beans bean looper, downy 
mildew 

Broccoli aphids 

Corn army worms 


1% rotenone dust on cutting beds 
(by plane) 5% DDT on brush 


1% Parathion (Wind Puffer des 
cribed in article is used to make sure 
turbulence is below six m.p.h.) 


1% parathion, 25% sulfur. For snap 
beans, no toxic materials after pods 
start to set, 5% Methoxychlor, DDT 


before pods. 


1% Parathion or 5% DDT for 
looper; 7% tribasic copper dust or 
standard Dithane spray for mildew 
(other research under way) 

1% TEPP (also testing endrin and 
dieldrin) 


5% DDT 


Weed Control 


Seabrook controls weeds as follows: Corn—Sinox PE, pre-emergence; beans—Sinox PE, pre- 
emergence; peas—Sinox PE, Sinox W, post-emergence ; spinach—Chloro-IPC, pre-emergence ; 


asparagus—CMU, after discing in spring. 


crop is to be grown. However, the 
total amount of fertilizer used is not 
any greater and for some crops less 
than what was used before the cover 
crops were fertilized. Seabrook has 
established measures of value for 
good cover crops. The company finds 
a well grown cover crop is equivalent 
in terms of organic matter to approxi- 
mately 10 tons of manure, and in 
terms of plant food a ton of high 
grade fertilizer. It also has established 
a better practice for using fertilizers, 
most of which are plowed under. 
Much time has been given to, 
and many experiments have been con- 
ducted pertaining to the farm prac- 
tice of fertilizer placement. The re- 
search and commercial results at Sea- 
brook Farms show soil standards 
should be the guide instead of ferti- 
lizer placement. In order to obtain 
the necessary fertility standards, ferti- 
lizers must be broadcast and in most 
cases plowed under. Much of the 
side-dressing once practiced at Sea- 


brook has been discontinued. Fertility 
levels for each crop have been estab- 
lished. The soil analysis shows how 
much of the various plant nutrients 
must be added to both the cover and 
cash crop. When these standards are 
achieved, fertilizer placement is an 
obsolete issue. 

The yields at Seabrook have 
greatly increased. Yields do not drop 
so low under unfavorable weather 
conditions as they did before these 
standards were established. This lent 
stability to the industry as well as to 
quality of the product desired by the 
processing plant for quick-freezing. 
Side-dressing has been eliminated for 
all the spring crops. Two of the fall 
crops, spinach and broccoli, occa- 
sionally receive additional nitrogen 
provided the soil test shows the nitro- 
gen level is low. Peas, which once 
were considered a crop not adapted 
for South Jersey, have yielded for 
the past five years an average of ap- 
proximately 2800 Ibs. per acre. 


Spinach, which used to produce 
an average of less than five tons per 
acre is now producing well over that 
amount. Furthermore under the old 
farm practice, a pound of plant food 
produced 93 Ibs. of spinach whereas 
today it is producing 218 lbs. This 
is not only an increased quantity for 
plant food applied but also an in- 
crease per acre and of higher quality. 

When the laboratory was started 
in 1941, the Cooperative G.L.F. re- 
quested the privilege of participating 
for the purpose of determining 
whether fertilizers it sold its patrons 
were the proper ones to grow their 
crops for which they were sold. Sea- 
brook buys fertilizers from two 
sources, the G.L.F., and the Star Fish 
and Bone Co., of Bridgeton. 

Research does not stop with the 
chemicals used for feeding the crops. 
The selection and use of a large num- 
ber of chemicals is necessary for the 
control of insects, diseases, and 
weeds. After these chemicals are 
cleared by research, their use is ad- 
ministered by Louis J. Abrams, who 
is in direct contact with the various 
division managers. The chemicals are 
applied by airplane as well as by 
ground equipment including dusts 
and wet sprays. For some crops, herb- 
icides are applied from equipment at- 
tached to the planters. This is particu- 
larly true of corn and beans. Inas- 
much as the chemical industry is pro- 
ducing new materials every year, a 
continual program of research must 
be carried on to determine whether 
any of these new materials are 
superior to current products. 

To aid in scheduling dusting by 
airplane, Mr. Abrams several years 
ago developed a unique wind measur- 
ing device in cooperation with Maurie 
Halstead, then of the Johns Hopkins 
staff. Called a “smoke puffer,” it is 
composed of a Model T coil and spark 
plug, a battery and a small amount of 
black powder. The spark ignites the 
powder in a small cup to start the 
test. If the smoke remains visible for 
at least 33 seconds, indicating little 
turbulence, Mr. Abrams gives the go 
ahead to the dusters. 

Shortly after Seabrook began its 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Above: The board of directors of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association. (Identification of members on page 35) 
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aTIONAL /AoricucTuRAL \/HEMICALS 


N open discussion on how the 
A Miller Amendment may be in- 

terpreted and enforced . 
how tolerances are to be defined and 
determined . . . and what may be 
expected under operation of the new 
bill . . . gave NAC members an op- 
portunity to clarify any questions 
they may have concerning the Miller 
Law at the 22nd annual meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, held September 7-9th at 
the Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

Some 600 members and guests 
attended the three-day conference, to 
review the role of research in indus- 
try; to discuss safety in the manu- 
facture and use of agricultural chem- 
icals; and to consider major trends 
in the pesticide industry. Various 
services of the NACA were outlined 
by executive secretary, Lea S. Hitch- 
ner, reminding members of the avail- 
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DISCUSSES MILLER AMEND- 
MENT; INDUSTRY'S ROLE IN 
RESEARCH; TRENDS IN IN- 
DUSTRY...AT 22nd ANNUAL 
MEET IN SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


ability of programs and data which 
are of direct interest to management 
and technical executives. 

The Association reelected W. W. 
Allen, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., as president for 1956, and 
Fred Hatch, Shell Chemical Corp., 
New York, as vice president. Lea S. 
Hitchner continues as executive sec- 
retary. 

Three new members were elected 
to the Board of Directors: James D. 
Hopkins, Hopkins Agricultural Chem- 


ical Co., Madison, Wisc.; William J. 
Liipfert, Woolfolk Chemical Works, 
Ltd., Fort Valley, Ga.; and Loren P. 
Scoville, Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land. Elected for five-year terms, 
they will take positions on the board 
vacated by retiring members, A. W. 
Mohr, California Spray Chemical 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Russel B. Stod- 
dard, Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
New York; and T. L. Wilkerson, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
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Growth and Future of the Pesticide 
Industry 


BLUNT account of the growth 

of the agricultural chemicals 
industry, its problems and future was 
outlined in an address to NAC mem- 
bers by Warren Moyer, Chipman 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
who emphasized the point that the 
management function . . . as it ap- 
plies to the pesticide industry . 
must be further developed for a suc- 
cessful future of the industry. He in- 
dicated that in his opinion, two of the 
most important factors affecting the 
industry are: “the introduction of a 
great matiy new companies, particu- 
larly some very large chemical man- 
ufacturers, while on the other hand, 
the nature of the products involved, 
and their formulation and methods of 
use have resulted in development of a 
great many small companies, mixing 
and formulating basic chemicals pro- 
duced by others. 

“Certainly,” he said, “no one can 
deny the essentiality of the large chem- 
ical manufacturer with basic chem- 
ical production facilities and large 
technical staff; at the same time, I 
don’t believe anyone can properly 
deny the place of the small mixer 
and formulator who serves at a local 
level. It is inevitable that with so 


many new factors involved, time will 
be required for the proper integration 
of these various activities to their 
most efficient functions and relation- 
ships.” 

In a discussion of the supply-de- 
mand picture, Mr. Moyer reviewed 
the necessity for maintaining reserve 
inventories . . . and continued to say 
that “Demand is created not only by 
demonstration that a product will 
perform its function, . . . but beyond 
that, demand is controlled by the 
question of whether or not the func- 
tion is necessary at the moment.” 


He suggested that performance 
of an efficient service for the customer 
is the only just claim to supplying 
this demand. He said that “If we 
keep our eye in the direction of the 
development of business, based on 
service and efhciency, we will not 
have to seek the channel of endeavor 
which consists of simply trying to 
steal business which has been develop- 
ed by others.” 

Elaborating on the necessity for 
developing better management, Mr. 
Moyer appealed to his listeners for 
“good research, honest technical serv- 
ice, a sound sales policy and realis- 


Editors Note: The full text of Mr. Moyers 
talk appears on pages 45-47. 


(1) R. Peacock, General Reduction 
Co., Chicago; J. Taylor, Taylor 
Chemical Co.; A. Mohr., California 
Spray Chemical Co., Richmond 
(2) J. J. Lawler, Shell Chemical 
Corp., New York; J. H. Kennedy, 
Stauffer Chemical Co.. New York 
and M. M. Lowish, Shell Chemical 
Corp 

(3) R. W. Breidenbach, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York; 
E. W. Cannon, California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; 
J. F. Staugh, Davison Chemical 
Co., Charleston, S. C 

(4) William J. Gehweiller, William 
K. Feustel, both of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., New York; and C. G. Whin- 
frey, Pennsalt Mig. Co. of Wash- 
ington 

(5) J. B. Maddrey. Planters Chem- 
ical Co.. Norfolk, Va; S. Epstein 
T. Riedeburg, and A. Raven, all 
of Emulsol Chemical Corp 

(6) M. J. Bunnell, Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, New York; J. P 
Wilcox, Charles Pfizer & Co 
Brooklyn; Mrs. and Mr. Bruce 
Gleissner, Diamond Alkali Co., 


In The Camera’s Eye 


Cleveland; and (seated) E. H 
Phillips, G. L. F. Soil Bulding 
Service, New York 

(7) (Seated): J. Smillie, Wm. 
Cooper & Nephews, Chicago; 
W. E. O. Walker Leigh, Cooper 
McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
Berkhamsted, England; (Stand- 
ing): E. Dobbin, Edco Corp., Elk- 
ton, Md.; L. C. Baptistella, Benze- 
nex, Sao Paulo, Brazil; P. Wittling- 
er, Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chi- 
cago 

(8) (seated) T. W. Brasfield, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; S. Besthoff, Faesy & Best- 
hoff, Inc.. New York; (standing) 
P. J. Reno and Paul Mayfield, Her- 
cules Powder Co 

(9) Fred Hatch, Shell Chemical 
Corp., New York; G. Hill, Jr., 
Chemagro Corp., New York; (seat- 
ed): L. S. Kaniecki, Tennessee 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. and Rosmarie 
vonRumker, Chemagro Corp., 
New York 

(10) G. D. Baerman, and Dr. and 
Mrs. A. Weed, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp 
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NAC Board Members 


(Picture on page 33) Standing, | 
to r: J. D. Hopkins, Hopkins Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Madison, 
Wisc; W. J. Liipfert, Woolfolk 
Chemical Works, Fort Valley, Ga.; 
E. Phillips, GLF Soil Building Serv- 
ice, New York; G. C. Romig, 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa; T. L. Wilkerson, 
American Cyanamid Co., New 
York; L. P. Scoville, Diamond Al- 
kali Co., Cleveland; R. Stoddard, 
Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
New York; A. W. Mohr, California 


Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif; C. H. Sommers, Jr., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis and 
G. Leonard, Shell Chemical Co., 
Washington, D. C. (seated) C. M 
Brown, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York; A. Petrus, Cot- 
tion States Chemical Co., W. Mon- 
roe, La; J. Kennedy, Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York; P. May- 
field, Hercules Powder Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del; (president) W. ; 
Allen, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich.; (vice president) F. 
Hatch, Shell Chemical Corp.; New 
York, and Lea S. Hitchner (NAC 
executive secretary). 


tic merchandising and general man- 
agement policies. There is room,” he 
said” for big companies and small 
ones, national companies and local 
ones, if they will wisely fit themselves 
into the picture and perform their 
functions efficiently without attempt- 
ing to overreach and infringe upon 
activities they are not suited to per- 
form.” 


‘Problems in the Boom 


DIFFERENT approach to the 
A analysis of the chemical mar- 
ket was presented by H. E. Luedicke, 
Journal of Commerce, New York . . . 
who warned that the current boom 
in business involves two major vul- 
nerabilities. “The first,” he said, “is 
the rapid rise in private indebtedness 
that has spurred the 1955 recovery 
far beyond the expectations of even 
the greatest optimists. The other, 
actually far more insidious than the 
role played by debt expansion, is not 
getting nearly the attention it war- 
rants. That is the progressive cost 
squeeze against small business enter- 
prises that goes on in the face of the 
greatest boom in our economic his- 
tory and, in the end, may seal its 
doom.” 

Mr. Luedicke suggested that 
“One of the main features of the 
current boom is the fact that while 
most large corporations are showing 
record profits, smaller businesses are 
being progressively squeezed between 
rising costs and increased competition, 
which makes it extremely difficult in 
most lines to raise finished goods 
prices—despite the high level of con- 
sumer spending.” 

Mr. Luedicke summarized the 
relationship between private indebted- 
ness. a restrictive credit policy, and 


profit squeezes . . . and also dis- 
cussed several possible solutions which 
might help to normalize the economic 
picture. “A partial approach to the 
problem,” he said, “lies in the appli- 
cation of sensible pricing policies.” 
He suggested, too, that co-operative 
market analysis among smaller busi- 
nesses in a particular field offers some 
possibilities for getting away from 
the “feast or famine” patterns. 
Industry Statistics Needed 

N optimistic outlook on the fu- 
A ture of the pesticide industry 
was voiced by W. W. Allen, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., who 
reminded his listeners that the next 
20 years would see an increase in 
population of some 60 million peo- 
ple, and that it would require 100 
per cent more chemicals to produce 
the 40 per cent increase in food neces: 
sary for the higher population. “The 
use of agricultural chemicals has 
climbed at a spectacular rate in the 
last five years,” reported Mr. Allen, 
“and with sound public education, 
it should follow—within reason—the 
growth of population and consumer 
demand in the food field and in other 
lines.” 

Mr. Allen emphasized the need 
for an intense public educational pro- 
gram. “People just naturally fear 
the unknown,” he said, and appealed 
to NAC members for closer coopera: 
tion with the Association in its public 
relations program. “Public education 
is costly, but education carries a bar- 
gain price compared to the costs of 
lawsuits, adverse legislation, and the 
general frustration and lost motion 
of spending most of our time defend- 
ing ourselves. Being on the defensive 
is especially annoying,” he observed, 
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Top Left: C. E. Griffith, and Ira Vandewater, Montrose Chem- 
ical Co.; Newark, N. J.; C. Siddall, Pennsalt Manufacturing 
Co. of Wash.; and Jack W. Moore, Floridin Co., Tallahassee 


Bottom Left (Seated) R. Lindenburg, Penn. Salt Mig. Co. of 
Wash.; D. F. Murphy, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; (Stand- 
ing) M. D. Reichard, Stauffer Chemical Corp., N. Y.; A. Carter, 
Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada; and D. Bennett, Phelps 


Top Right: T. Foster, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich; 
T. L. Bendall, Dow Chemical Co., New York; J. Polite, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland; Mr. Carter and, L. T. Kett, 
Mountain Copper Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 


Bottom Right: Mr. and Mrs. V. Rebak, Grace Chemical Co., 
New York; R. W. Wert, Minerals and Chemical Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia; and (seated) Mrs. Wert. 


Dodge Refining Co, N. Y. 


“when you and I believe in our hearts 
that we are doing a good job in the 
judicious sale and manufacture of our 
materials . . . and we certainly are.” 

Mr. Allen commended the role 
of NACA in working with govern’ 
mental agencies, the press, etc., in 
helping create an important new in- 
terest in the pesticide market, and in 
getting information to the public on 
local disease problems. 

In the further interest of each 
member of the industry, Mr. Allen 
discussed the question of the extent 
of the pesticide market, and what 
can be done to make it more profit- 
able. 

He indicated that “We as an As 
sociation need some vital information 
ourselves. We need statistics about 
our markets, and we need them 
now. We are a big and complex 
industry, and our markets are of- 
ten very new. When we forecast 
without enough data, and when we 
live in secrecy, we invariably over- 
estimate the size of the market. And 


usually we underestimate the manu- 
facturing and selling costs because we 
overestimate the market. That means 
overproduction and low profit mar- 
gins . . . if any profit at all. The 
simple solution is to supply the As- 
sociation with a wealth of collective 
information on potential markets, and 
share it. 

“Specifically,” he said, “we nee 
over-all figures of production ca- 
pacity; we need periodical produc’ 
tion and sales figures; and we need 
reports of inventories. 

“Nobody likes to reveal these 
figures . . . but let's get realistic . . . 
nobody likes enough insecticide in 
their warehouse to spray the seven 
planets in our solar system after the 
world market is saturated.” 

Mr. Allen suggested that the 
Association might act as a medium 
through which such data could be 
directed to a neutral and confiden- 
tial agency which would collect the 
figures and compile an overall mar- 
ket analysis for the industry. “That's 


the kind of an Association I would 
like to see in the future,” said Mr. 
Allen. “Useful information for each 
other, better public relations on the 
offensive, and committees that work 
as well as some have in recent 
months.” 
Miller Panel Highlight of Meeting 

STRONG interest in the Miller 

Amendment was obvious as 
members of the NAC took advantage 
of the opportunity to ask questions 
of the “experts.” Lea S. Hitchner 
acted as moderator of the Miller 
panel which consisted of W. B. 
Rankin, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion; Charles Palm, Cornell Univer- 
sity; John Conner, NAC counsel; and 
J. T. Coyne, who represented W. G. 
Reed of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch, USDA. 

W. B. Rankin advised NAC 
members that fees thus far collected 
in operation and enforcement of the 
Miller Bill have fallen far short of 
the expenses involved. He indicated 
that the committee “now has a better 
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basis on which to estimate income and 
expenses than in 1954, when the fee 
regulations were first proposed .. . 
Past experience indicates,” he said, 
“that it will cost approximately twice 
as much to process these petitions as 
will be collected on the present fee 
schedule.” Mr. Rankin advised that 
fees will, therefore, be increased, and 
that revised regulations have already 
been submitted to the Commissioner. 

One of the questions prominent 
in the minds of industry representa- 
tives, was the status of defoliants 
under the Miller Law. Mr. Rankin 
clarified this point by explaining that 
“The Miller Bill defines a pesticide 
chemical as a substance which is an 
economic poison within the meaning 
of the Federal Insecticide Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Defoliants are 
not economic poisons within the 
meaning of this Act. Consequently, 
they are not pesticide chemicals and 
tolerances may not be established for 


ical Co., Madison, Wisc. 


Bottom Left: R. W. Roth, Velsicol Corp., Chicago, Paul Truitt, 
National Plant Food Institute, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Truitt 
and W. Moreland, NACA, Washington, D. C. 


Top Right: H. Howard, Thompson Hayward Chemical Co., 


Top Left: R. Ackerly, Sellers & Conner, Washington, D. C;; 
H. Grady California Spray Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Conner, John D. Conner, Sellers and Conner, Washing- 
ton D. C.; and James D. Hopkins, Hopkins Agricultural Chem- 


them under the Miller Bill. However, 
foods which contain residues of de- 
foliants are subject to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. If 
defoliant residues are necessary in 
food, tolerances should be established 
for them under the public hearing 
procedures which were followed in 
the 1950 spray residue hearings.” 
“Some people believe,” he said, 
“that it is futile to try to get a toler- 
ance established under this public 
hearing procedure. This is not true. 
The belief probably stems from the 
delays which occurred after the 1950 
hearing. In 1950 we tried to handle 
too many chemicals at one time. This 
resulted in a tremendous hearing rec- 
ord which could not be handled 
promptly. In 1950 approximately 80 
chemicals were considered during the 
82 days of spray residue hearings. 
This is an average of about one day 
per chemical and many chemicals re- 
quired less time. If a hearing is con- 


Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. H. 
Service, Washington, D. C.,; R. S. Thompson, Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. and J. E. Bussart, 
Velsicol Corp., Chicago. 


fined to one or two related chemicals, 
we believe it can be held expeditious 
ly, and proposed and final orders can 
be prepared promptly. 

“In the future, we plan to limit 
the scope of public hearings on poison- 
ous chemicals to avoid the develop- 
ment of an unwieldly hearing record. 
We believe that it is possible and 
practical to hold a public hearing on 
a defoliant or a group of defoliants 
in a matter of days and issue a final 
order based on that hearing within 
essentially the same period of time 
that is required now to process a peti- 
tion under the provisions of the Miller 
Bill. 

“If you manufacture a defoliant, 
or a fruit-set hormone, or similar com- 
pounds which are not subject to the 
Miller Bill, and you need a tolerance 
for their residues, we suggest that 
you file an appropriate request with 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
for a public hearing.” 


L. Haller, Agricultural Researchy 


Bottom Right: (Standing) S. H. Bear, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Middleport, N. Y.; C. Siddall, Pennsalt Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Washington. Bryan, Texas; (seated) R. H. 
F. Dade, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Middleport; 
and A. Bixby, Pennsalt Manufacturing Co. 
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Pesticide Regulation Section 

T. Coyne, reporting for the 
J. Plant Pest Control Branch, ex: 
plained that the Pesticide Regulation 
Section has two functions under the 
Miller Amendment: 

“1. The certification to the Food 
and Drug Administrtaion that 
the chemical is useful for the 
purpose for which a tolerance 
or exemption is sought. 
2. The expression of an opinion 
as to whether the tolerance or 
exemption proposed by the peti- 
tioner reasonably reflects the res 
idue likely to result from the 
proposed use. 

“With respect to the certification 
of usefulness, we haven't had much 
difficulty, for most of the uses pro- 
posed in petitions submitted to date 
have been those for which some form- 
ulation of the particular chemical in- 
volved previously had been registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. This 
means that the effectiveness of the 
chemical had been determined at the 
time of registration. In some cases 
the uses of the chemical have been ex- 
tended beyond those previously reg- 
istered but on the basis of use exper- 
ience, the data submitted, and other 
information which we were able to 
gather, we have been able, with a few 
exceptions, to certify the new uses. 

However, we have received sev- 
eral petitions requestifig certification 


(1) W. J. Murphy, American Potash and 
Chemical Corp., New York; E. H. Phil- 
lips, G. L. F. Soil Building Service, New 
York; and E. N. Shelton, Tennessee 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga 

(2) Mr. and Mrs. J. Rodda, Fairfield 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., New York; Mr. and Mrs. E. K 
Plant, Columbia Southern Chemical 
Corp., Pittsburgh 

(3) Jack Miller, Atlas Powder Co., Wilm- 
ington; W. B. Andrews, W. R. E. An- 
drews Sales, Inc., Philadelphia; and 
Newt Hall, Pioneer Chemical Associates 
Denver, Colo 

(4) P. Rothberg, Montrose Chemical Co., 
and Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm and Haas 
Co., Philadelphia 

(5) G. Purvis, Standard Agricultural 
Chemicals, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; John 
Kirk, Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
and M. E. Williams, Dawson Cotton Oil 
Co., Dawson, Ga. 

(6) G. E. Bruington and E. L. Thomas, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, and Lyle O. Hill, 
Reasor-Hill Corp., Jacksonville, Ark 


for non-economic poison uses. We 
have been unable to comply with 
these requests because of statutory 
limitations. While it is true that the 
Miller Amendment basically encom- 
passes the use of chemicals on food 
and feed crops, the statute explicitly 
defines a pesticide chemical as any 
substance which alone, in chemical 
combination, or in formulation with 
one or more other substances is an 
economic poison within the meaning 
of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Therefore, we 
are unable to certify under Public 
Law 518 as to the usefulness of those 
chemical uses which have not been 
interpreted as economic poisons with- 
in the scope of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

“The road hasn't been quite as 
smooth in carrying out our second 
responsibility, the opinion which we 
must submit to the Food and Drug 
Administration as to whether the tol- 
erance or exemption proposed by the 
petitioner reasonably reflects the 
amount of residue likely to result 
from the proposed use. A recu ring 
problem has arisen from the fact that 
in many cases the residue data sub 
mitted with respect to a particular 
use has been inadequate to serve as 
a basis for a fair opinion. In some 
cases there has been no data what- 
soever with respect to a particular 
crop. If the petition shows residue 
results on another crop in the same 
family, we have been able in many 
cases to transfer the application of 
such data to the crop for which there 
were no residue results, and thus ob 
tain a basis for our opinion. At other 
times, this problem of transferability 
has involved crops of such widely di- 
verse characteristics and growing con- 
ditions that the transfer application 
of residue data was impossible. In 
these instances, we have had to notify 
the Food and Drug Administration 
that the data was inadequate to sub 
stantiate an opinion with respect to 
the residue likely to result on the par- 
icular crop. 

“Another problem that frequent- 
ly has confronted us is the necessity 
for extrapolation of data. This re- 
sults from the fact that in some peti- 
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tions submitted the directions for use 
and the residue work have not been 
consistent with respect to the amounts 
of the chemical to be used, and the 
intervals between last application and 
harvest. For example, the directions 
may recommend the use of a pound 
of a given chemical per acre with a 
fourteen-day interval between last ap- 
plication and harvest. The residue 
data is based on the use of six to 
eight ounces of the chemical and in- 
tervals ranging from twenty one to 


Top Left: M. E. Clark, Frontier Chemical 
Co., Wichita, Kans.,; A. Petrus, Cotton 
States Chemical Co., W. Monroe, La.; 
K.B. Nash, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore; and W. Yoder, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., New York. 

Top Right: Jack Dreessen, NAC herbi- 
cide specialist; Lee H. Grobe, and Ruth 
Wesley, NAC Association 


Center Left: R. W. Breidenbach, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York; E. W 
Cannon, California Spray Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Calif.; and J. F. Stough, Davi- 
son Chemical Co., Charleston, S. C 


Center Right: Grub Leonard, Shell 
Chemical Corp.. Washington, D. C.; R 
Peacock, General Reduction Co., Chi- 
cago; D. Bennett, Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corp., New York; W. W. Allen, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich; K. 
Krausche, Floridin Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; 
and J. T. Conner, Jr., Taylor Chemical 
Co., Aberdeen, N. C. 


Bottom Left: Miller Bill Panel: John 
Conner, NAC counsel; Lea Hitchner, 
NAC executive secretary; W. B. Rankin, 
USDA, Food and Drug Administration; 
J. T. Coyne, Plant Pest Control Branch, 
USDA; and Charles Palm, Cornell Univ. 


Bottom Right: A. Petrus, Cotton States 
Chemical Co.; and J. Kennedy, Stauffer 
Chemical Co 


forty days. Extensive projection of 
results has been necessary to even ap- 
proximate what the resulting residues 
might be, and it often has been dif- 
ficult to render a sound opinion. 
“The last problem, to be men- 
tioned, arises from a propensity on the 
part of some petitioners to propose 
tolerances on the basis of comparative 
toxicology irrespective of differences 
in dosage, application schedules, and 
the characteristics of the particular 
crops on which the pesticide chemical 
is to be used. On the basis of toler- 
ances previously announced for other 
chemicals, petitioners have ascertained 
that the chemical for which they are 
petitioning is of the same order of 
toxicity, so the same tolerance should 
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apply. This position has been main- 
tained even though the residue data 
does not support the requested toler- 
ance, and makes it difhcult for the 
Department to render an afirmative 
opinion. 

“We realize that all of us affect- 
ed by this statute have been going 
through a readjustment period, and 
must frequently function on some- 
thing less than optimum basis as we 
endeavor to carry out provisions of 
Public Law 518. The foregoing prob- 


lems are cited in the hope that they 
will be of value to those folks who 
will be submitting petitions in the 
future. If situations of the nature 
mentioned can be remedied we can 
process petitions more expeditiously 
and satisfactorily for the petitioners.” 


Extension, Growers’ Viewpoint 


HE position of extension men in 
per recommendations, pend- 
ing the establishment of tolerances 
was outlined by Charles Palm, who 
remarked that “With the establish- 
ment of tolerances for a number of 


Editor’s Note: For a more comprehensive 
coverage of Dr. Palm’s view’s, the reader is 
referred to comments by Dr. Palm, appear- 
ing in the September issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


pesticides last spring, it was apparent 
that state recommendations for their 
use must conform to a definite residue 
limit at harvest, provided residues re- 
mained. It is fair to say,” he remark- 
ed, “that not tco many of the land 
grant colleges had or have the de- 
tailed residue data that would be de- 
sirable for this purpose. On the other 
hand, industry has provided them 
with sufficient data, plus the fact that 
we have an extension on the effective 
dates for tolerances on some pesti- 
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cides which has carried us through 
1955 without too much difficulty.” 

As to the role of the grower, Dr. 
Palm pointed out that “A real prob- 
lem exists with growers who find re- 
sistance to recommended chemicals is 
allowing pest infestations to develep. 
Quite understandably the growers 
want a more effective pesticide to save 
their crop. Perhaps they know one is 
available for other uses, but we can- 
not recommend it for a crop for 
which no tolerance is established or 
registration granted. The whole prob- 
lem of grower education is a continu- 
ing one and under the Miller Bill, 
it assumes even greater significance 
than before.” 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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HANDLING 


at 


PERATIONS at the fertilizer 
plant of Southern States 
Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., 

Savannah, Ga., consist almost 100% 
of material handling by conveyor 
belts. Huge quantities of light-weight, 
fine materials are weighed, mixed, 
stored, bagged or loaded into freight 
cars. Several methods and devices 
have been developed at the Southern 
States plant that may be useful in 
other bulk handling operations. 


A system of movable and fixed 
conveyor belts provides a means of 
carrying ingredients into the plant, 
placing in any one of a large number 
of storage bins, delivering to the 
weighing station, returning to stor- 
age or to bagging or to freight cars. 
A long fixed belt runs high up in the 
plant perpendicular to the tracks at 
the railroad siding. Two movable con- 
veyors mounted on tracks receive ma- 
terial from the fixed conveyor and 
place it in bins according to the posi- 
tion of the movable conveyor. 

The mixing phase starts at the 
scale hoppers. Each of the seven hop- 
pers (Figure 1) hold 20 tons of an 
ingredient. Weighed amounts of each 
component (in 11% ton increments) 
are dropped onto the 30 in. wide, 60 
ft. long conveyor belt running under 
the hoppers at 280 fpm. 

Being light and fine, excessive 
loss of the carefully weighed compon- 
ents as dust and spillage from the belt 
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MATERIALS 


Southern States Phosphate Co. 


is reduced to negligible amounts by 
skirt boards which form a seal with 
the belt when material is being carried. 
As shown in Figure 2, the skirt boards 
are made of an old conveyor belt 
attached to wooden frame work. 
When no material is being carried, 
the skirt boards do not track the belt. 
When material is dropped out of the 
belt from a scale hopper, it forces the 
flexible skirt boards to form a seal 
with the conveyor belt and prevents 
spillage and dust. The skirt boards are 
only in contact with the belt when 
material is being carried. The skirt 
board runs the tull 60 ft. length of 
the conveyor. 

The ingredients are delivered by 
the horizontal belt (Figure 1) to a 
vertical bucket conveyor which ele- 
vates the material 45 ft. to a mixing 
drum which feeds to a screen. The 
long fixed conveyor takes the com- 
pleted tertilizer from the screen to 
either of two movable conveyors 
which carry it to the desired bin, if 
it is to be stored. The movable con- 
veyors deliver to bins on either side 
of the building. The conveyors are 
mounted on a wheeled carrier de- 
signed and built by Southern States 
which run on tracks extending 40 
ft down the length of the building. 
The conveyors are moved by winches 
attached to the axle of the driver 
pulley (Figure 3). 

Excellent use is made of slingers 
or trimmers. The unit shown in Fig- 


ure 4 is powered by a 5 hp. motor 
and can handle 60-80 tph. on its 24” 
belt. It is useful in filling all parts of 
a large bin with one setting of the 
shuttle conveyor (Figure 3). It can 
build a pile 35 ft. away 9 ft. high. 

The high speed of the slinger 
belt (2100 fpm), the relatively small 
diameter of pulleys (8”) and the short 
center distance of the pulleys caused 
extremely high belt mortality; how- 
ever a change in belt specifications 
from a standard heavy conveyor belt 
to a modification of the flat belt used 
in power transmission solved this 
problem. 

Southern States makes good use 
of a small slinger unit with a 10” 
belt powered by a 3 hp motor. (Fig- 
ure 5) This unit is mounted on a 
monorail running the length of the 
building. Complete fertilizer or com- 
ponents drop into the hopper and can 
be placed at a high rate within 35 
ft. on either side of the monorail. 

Another slinger is used as a 
carloader. (Figure 6) (The unit is 
called a swivelloader) Material is con- 
veyed out of the plant on an ex- 
tension of the fixed conveyor to a 
large pipe leading into the hopper of 
the swivelloader. It is mounted on a 
swivel on a post and can be posi- 
tioned to load both ends of the car on 
each track. 

The system of conveyor belts and 
slingers has reduced man-hours and 


cost appreciably. yey 
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Figure 1: Fertilizer components are 
dropped in weighed amounts from the 
scale hoppers onto an enclosed con- 
veyor belt in the first phase of hand- 
ling. 


Figure 2: Diagram of Hopper-Conveyor- 
roller. 


Figure 3: Shuttle conveyor moves on 
rails to reach any one of several bins 
on either side of the fixed conveyor. 
The conveyor carriage is moved by a 
winch attached to the driver pulley shaft 
and a rope. 


Figure 4: This slinger unit receives ma- 
terial from the shuttle conveyor and de- 
livers it in a pile 9 ft. high up to 35 
ft. from the slinger. A special belt, com- 
bines qualities of transmission belt and 
conveyor belt. 


Figure 5: Another slinger is mounted 
on a monorail to deliver fertilizer into 
bins on either side of the monorail. 
Material is dropped into slinger hopper 
from shuttle conveyor 


Figure 6: The slinger is used to load 
cars. Material comes from plant on fixed 
conveyor belt and down pipe into 
slinger hopper. Slinger can be swiveled 
to load both ends of the car. 
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Stability | 


Compatability | DATA ON 


Technological 


Stability of Dusts 
NUMBER of different types of 
diluents have been evaluated for 

use in the preparation of 4 to 5% 
malathion dusts. Most of the mix- 
tures were made b> dilution of a 25% 
dust concentrate on either Barden 
Clay-Celite 209 or Pikes Peak 9T66 
clay, using various diluents such as 
pyrophyllite, talc, gypsum, ete. Di- 
lute formulations of malathion were 
also prepared directl: on Attaclay 
and CCC diluent. Stability results ob- 
tained are given in Table V. 

In general, the long-term stability 
of malathion is satisfactory in dilute 
dust preparations. The most promising 
diluents are pyrophyllites such as 
Pyrax ABB and Pyrolyte, neutral 
tales, gypsum and possibly certain cal- 
cium carbonates. CCC diluent is a 
treated calcium carbonate, and mala- 
thion was surprisingly stable there- 
on even though the carrier is some- 
what basic in nature. Most of the 
above formulations were prepared 
with 90% malathion technical. How- 
ever, the CCC based mixture was pre- 
pared with 95° malathion technical. 
Increase in purity of malathion may 
be a favorable factor with regard to 
stability during storage of formula- 
tions. An overage of 0.5% actual 
malathion is recommended in dilute 
dusts to compensate for the typical 
loss in grade encountered during a 2- 
year period of storage. 


Stability of Malathion Emulsions 
TABILITY studies were also car- 
S ried out with flowable and dilute 
emulsions of malathion. In a series 
of studies in which 1% malathion 
emulsions were prepared in water 
buffered to various acidities over the 
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pH range 2-7.2, good chemical sta- 
bility of the insecticide was obtained 
for at least 7 months. Addition of 
sugar to the aqueous media had no 
detrimental effect on stability of mala- 
thion. Good chemical stability of 
malathion was also obtained in a 50% 
flowable emulsion. These findings 
are somewhat surprising, since as was 
shown in Table III water induces 
breakdown of malathion in certain 
wettable powder formulations. It is 
possible that in emulsions of mala- 


thion the emulsifier forms a protective 
layer on the surface of the malathion 
oil droplets, thus shielding it from 
the hydrolytic action of water. Indi- 
cations are that to induce breakdown 
of malathion, a combination of con- 
ditions is necessary, involving both 
moisture and a catal rtic surface such 
as that found for certain clay carriers. 


Malathion Compatability 
N previously mentioned, the unique 


combination of insecticidal ac- 


TABLE V 
Stability of Malathion Dilute Dusts 


Dilvent and Source Initial 


Pyrax ABB—R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 5.0 

Pyrax ABB—R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 5.4 

Pyrophyllite—Carolina Pyrophy- 5.0 
llite Co. 


Snow White Filler—U. S. 5.3 
Gypsum Co. 

Pyrax ABB—10% 5.5 

Dusting Sulfur—70% 

Pyrolyte—Huntley Industrial p De 
Minerals Inc. 

Pyrophyllite 29——-Whittaker, 5.4 
Clark and Daniels Co. 

Tale 1094—Whittaker, 5.4 
Clark and Daniels Co. 

Vee Dust Filler—Cal. Spray 5.3 
Chemical Co. 

Cellite SSC—Johns-Manville 5.3 
Corp. 

Rock Phosphate—-ACCO oS 


tw 


Attaclay—Attapulgus Minerals 5. 
and Chemicals Corp. 
CCC Diluent—Calcium Carbonate 4.0 


% Malathion 


3 mo. 6 mo. 9 mo. 12 mo. 24 mo. 

—_ -=« 4.8 

5.3 5.3 - 5.0 4.8 
° _— 5.5 

5.2 5.1 4.7 


5.2 4.6 4.9 4.4 


5.0 4.8 4.4 4.1 
5.1 5.2 5.1 4.9 
5.1 5.2 4.9 4.8 
5.0 5.0 4.7 
5.3 5.2 4.9 
4.6 4.5 3.9 
3.1 2.0 
4.0 — 3.9 4.0 
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TABLE VI 


% Fungi- 25% Mala- 
Fungicide and Source cide or thion 


formulation w.p. Initial 3 mo. 
j ins 20 5.0 5.0 
Captan, technical— Niagara 10 20 4.3 4.5 
Spray-Chemical Corp. 
Captan, 50% w.p.—Niagara 20 20 4.3 4.6 
Spray-Chemical Corp. 
Dithane Z-78—Rohm & Haas Co. 10 20 5.0 4.6 
Dithane Z-78—Rohm & Haas Co. 8 5% tech. 5.3 4.5 
Celite SSC—Johns-Manville Co. 15 malathion 
Parzate—DuPont Co. 40 60 15.0 14.1 
Fermate—DuPont Co. 60 40 9.7 9.0 
Fermate—DuPont Co. 10 5% tech. 5.1 4.2 
Celite SSC—Johns-Manville Co. 15 malathion 
Delmo-Z—Calif. Spra» Chem. 10 20 5.1 4.7 
Corp. 
Basic Zinc Sulfate—Florida 10 20 4.9 4.8 
Agric. Supply Co. 
Basic Zinc Sulfate—Florida 22.7 20 4.6 4.6 
Agric. Supply Co. 
Dusting Sulfur 50.0 
Zinc-Coposil—Calif. Spray 10 20 5.0 4.5 
Chemical Co. 
Wettable Sulfur—-Unknown 60 40 10.1 9.1 
Wettable Sulfur—-Dow Chem. Co. 60 40 10.0 8.0 
Wettable Sulfur—Stauffer 60 40 10.7 9.5 


Chem. Co, 


Superfine sulfur Dust 40 20 5.0 4.8 
Miller Chem. Corp. 
COCS.—Niagara Chem. Corp. 12.5 20 3.9 1.4 
Copper Hydro 40——Chipman 27.0 20 4.6 1.7 
Chem. Co. 
Tribasic Copper Sulfate- 13.2 20 3.9 2.6 
Tennessee Copper Corp. 
Tribasic Copper Sulfate—Phelps 13.2 20 4.6 3.2 
Dodge 
Dusting Sulfur—unknown 65.0 
Copper A—-E. I. DuPont de 15.6 20 5.1 4.0 
Nemours 
Cuprocide 54--Rohm © Haas 14.3 20 4.8 4.7 
Company 
Arasan SF-——DuPont 10 20 5.1 4.9 
Thiram 50% w.p.—-Sharples 20 20 4.3 3.3 
Chem. Co. 
7 Spergon—vU. S. Rubber 12 20 4.5 5.2 
8 Puratized Agricultural Spray— 10 20 5.1 4.1 


Gallowhur Chem. Corp. 
PMAS—W. A. Clear’ Corp. 
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Compatibility of Malathion With Various Fungicides 


% Malathion 
6 mo. 9 mo. 12 mo. 
4.7 — 4.6 
4.3 4.3 
5.0 _ 4.2 
4.5 2.9 
3.5 3.3 
13.0 10.3 5.0 
8.8 7.5 none 
found 
1.1 
4.7 4.3 
4.5 4.2 
4.5 ~ 4.2 
4.4 — air 
9.2 9.7 7.6 
~ 7.2 8.1 
~ 9.8 9.2 
4.8 4.8 
1.2 - 
1.0 _ 
0.6 — - 
1.2 0.5 
3.6 3.0 _ 
4.6 4.4 4.5 
4.6 - none 
found 
2.9 none 
found 
5.3 4.7 
3.6 2.9 
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tivity, low mammalian toxicity and 
rapid disappearance of insecticide 
residue after application makes mala- 
thion an insecticide admirably suited 
for use on fruits, vegetables, and 
other garden crops b» both commer- 
cial growers and homeowners. In 
many applications 
malathion with fungicides, other in- 
secticides, or soluble fertilizers is 
highly desirable from the standpoint 
of a more efficient pest control and an 
all purpose fruit and garden spray 
composition. These potentialities have 
prompted the exploration of the long: 
term compatibility of many different 
preparations of malathion-containing 
fertilizers and other pesticides. 


combination of 


Compatability with Fungicides, 
Insecticides, etc. 


ALATHION compatibility 
M evaluations for 26 different 
dilute dust formulations containing 
many of the present commercial fun- 
gicides are given in Table VI. Form- 
ulations were prepared by mixing 
either technical fungicide or a com- 
mercial formulation thereof with a 
25% malathion wettable powder pre- 
pared on either a Barden Clay-Celite 
209 or a Pikes Peak 9T66-Celite SSC 
carrier and diluted with an appropri- 
ate amount of Pyrax ABB. 

The results, Table VI, show that 
in the dry formulations studied, mala- 
thion is reasonably compatible for one 


to two years with captan, phygon, 
spergon, Delmo Z, basic zinc sulfate 
and dusting sulfur. Short-term shelf- 
life, approximatel, six months, can be 
obtained with a large number of other 
fungicides. Malathion possesses very 
poor stability when formulated with 
soluble coppers. Use of certain con- 
ditioning agents as found in some 
wettable sulfurs also induces break- 
down. Metal ion catalysis, basicity, 
and moisture are among the factors 
believed responsible for poor compati- 
bility in the latter type formulations. 
In some cases an apparent initial drop 
in grade (initial analysis for malathion 
lower than calculated value) has oc- 
curred. The change in grade noted 
may be real but is more likely due 
to analytical or preparation anomalies. 

Some work was done on the long- 
term compatibility of malathion with 
other insecticides when formulated as 
a dilute dust. Findings with 10 dif- 
ferent insecticide combinations are 
recorded in Table VII. As with the 
malathion-fungicide preparations the 
formulations were prepared b; mixing 
a 25% malathion wettable powder 
and the appropriate insecticide or 
formulation thereof, and then diluting 
with Pyrax ABB. 

The data in Table VII show that, 
when properly formulated, malathion 
is reasonably compatible with chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon type insecticides 


TABLE Vil 


Compatibility of Malathion With Various Other Insecticides 


Insecticide and Source Used in 


formulation Initial 3 mo. 


Ovotran 50% w.p.—Dow 20 
Chemical Co. 

Sulphenone 50% w.p. Stauffer 20 
Chemical Co. 


Aramite 15W—U S. Rubber Co. 10 

Karathane WD-25%—Rohm & 4 
Haas 

Neut, Calcium Arsenate— 80 
Woolfolk Chem. Works 

Lindane, technical— Gen 10 


Chem. Div. of Allied Chem, 
& Dye Corp. 

Chlordane, 40% w.p 
Chem, Co. 


Stauffer 20 


DDT, technical—Du Pont 10 

Methoxychlor, 90% conc. 10 
DuPont 

Toxaphene—40% dust 25 


Hercules Powder Co. 


% Malathion 


é6mo. 9mo. 12 mo. 24 mo. 
49 4.6 4.5 -- 4.3 4.6 
5.1 43 42 _- 3.7 3.3 
48 47 47 4.3 34 
4.5 43 45 = 
47 3.6 3.2 2.5 = 
47 44 43 4.3 — 
48 49 47 45 4.1 
5.0 5.0 48 48 - 46 
5.1 48 48 48 _- 4.5 
49 46 44 — 38 3.4 


— 


Karathane and Ovotran. Fair com- 
patibility was found for toxaphene, 
Sulphenone and Aramite combina- 
tions. Neutral calcium arsenate caused 
fairly rapid breakdown of malathion 
during storage. 

Combinations containing mala- 
thion and both insecticides and fungi- 
cides were also investigated. Prepara- 
tions were made by mixing malathion 
25% wettable powder with the var- 
ious pesticides or formulations thereof 
and then diluting with Pyrax ABB. 
Compatibility results of eleven com- 
positions are given in Table VIII on 
page 104. 

It will be noted that compati- 
bility results here are similar to those 
obtained for the corresponding mala- 
thion-insecticide or malathion-fungi- 
cide mixtures previously discussed. 
Long-term compatibility of malathion 
in the malathion-captan-Methoxychlor 
formulations is very good. As ex: 
pected, malathion decomposes fairly 
rapidly in combinations containing 
metal salts of the dithiocarbamic acid 
fungicides such as ferbam or manzeb. 

While it is true that alkaline sub- 
stances and divalent metal ions in gen- 
eral catalyze or induce decomposition 
of malathion, especially in its formu- 
lations, the insecticide can be mixed 
and used quite successfully in the 
spray tank with most 
pesticides, including soluble coppers, 
zineb, ferbam, etc., as well as with 


commercial 


mildly alkaline substances. 

Data on the compatibility of 
malathion with a number of nutrient 
and conditioning materials have also 
been obtained and are given in Table 
IX. Good compatibility was found in 
compositions potash, 
MgCO,, gypsum, superphosphate and 
urea type plant nutrients. Rapid de- 
composition occurred in the presence 
of rock phosphate. 

Considering the various compati- 
bility results obtained, malathion is 
reasonably stable with a considerable 
number of pesticides and fertilizer 
materials. Basic substances and ma- 
terials containing certain metallic ions 
induce fairly rapid breakdown of 
malathion. Dusting sulfur tends to 
stabilize formulations of malathion. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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HE beginnings of the pesticide 
industry were perhaps rather 
haphazard, and certainly great 
new horizons were opened when the 
broad group of new pesticides was 
gradually introduced following the 
second World War. These new prod- 
ucts were the result of, but also pro- 
vided great stimulus to, research. The 
new range of products has presented 
many problems to our production and 
sales people, but certainly has pumped 
a lot of new blood through our veins 
and caused a growth that has made 
the industry anything but stagnant. 
Apart from this significant de- 
velopment of research and technical 
service, it seems to me that two of the 
most important factors which have 
affected our industry are: the intro- 
duction of a great many new com- 
panies into the business, particularly 
some very large chemical manufac- 
turers; while on the other hand, the 
nature of the products involved and 
their formulation and methods of use 
have resulted in development of a 
great many small companies, mixing 
and formulating basic chemicals pro- 
duced by others. Certainly no one 
can deny the essentiality of the large 
chemical manufacturer with basic 
chemical production facilities and 
large technical staff; at the same time 
I don’t believe anyone can properly 
deny the place of the small mixer and 
formulator who serves at a local level. 
It is inevitable that with so many 
new factors involved, time is required 
for the proper integration of these 
various activities to their most ef- 
ficient functions and_ relationships. 
There is another important integra- 
tion involving research, production 
and formulation extending beyond the 
borders of the United States and in- 
cluding activities of our neighbors in 
Canada and Mexico; in South Amer- 
ica and quite notably in England and 
Germany; and in many other parts 
of the world. The establishment of 
these channels of information and ac- 
tivity will certainly lead to a beneficial 
flow of ideas as well as materials in 
both directions between the United 
States and many other countries. 
We in the United States have 
perhaps a particularly outstanding 
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problem with the development of 
highly mechanized agriculture. A 
measure of this development is 
brought out by the Bureau of Census 
figures, indicating that currently 
eleven percent of the population are 
employed in agriculture, whereas in 
1914 there were thirty percent of our 
workers employed on farms. We 
know that throughout the world, 
more crops must be raised on limited 
useful acreage, in spite of the opening 
of new areas for more efficient farm 
production. We have seen a great 


agriculture and for the development 
of our industry in a healthy manner. 

Of course we all know the impact 
of varying seasonal conditions, plus 
the effect of reduced unit prices; 
nevertheless, it seemed to me surpris- 
ing that the U. S. Tariff Commission 
figures indicated the consumption of 
organic chemicals in agriculture had 
gone down since 1951 from 150 to 
118 million dollars. (No doubt the 
price of DDT was a factor.) It 
would seem to me the trend should 
be much more strongly and uniform: 


Major Trends in the Pesticide Industry 


its needs 
its problems 


its future growth 
and development 


By Warren Moyer* 
President, Chipman Chemical Co. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


deal of this in the United States with 
the opening of our great irrigated 
farmlands, but some of us do not 
fully realize how this same movement 
is proceeding throughout the world. 
For some reason I was particularly 
struck with the description of water- 
power development in French North 
Africa which, in spite of its political 
troubles, is opening up 344,000 val- 
uable acres to irrigation. 

Whether we are associated with 
these world-wide activities in the ex- 
port and import of commodities or in 
the export and import of ideas, it is 
certainly of first importance that we 
should maintain worldwide contacts 
and channels within our industry. 
We all know that pesticides generally 
are used to a much lesser extent than 
economics justify, and we have an 
ever present challenge to find ways 
of further developing the efficient 
use of our products for the benefit of 


ly in the other direction. Have we 
possibly taken too much for granted 
as to the desirability of pest control, 
and failed to make as good a case as 
we might to prove the net practical 
economy to the individual farmer? 
Our government is a very impor- 
tant partner in agriculture as we all 
know. The government currently has 
an investment of some seven billion 
dollars in agricultural products, and 
has extensive and highly-trained or- 
ganizations to deal with practically all 
phases of agricultural problems. Na- 
turally the relations of our industry 
with interested officials 
are many and complex. For the most 
part, I am happy to say they seem 
to be good relations, . . . constructive 
and valuable on all sides. I believe our 
industry can be proud of the fact that 
it has carried its responsibilities well, 


*Address given at the 22nd annual meet- 
ing of NAC, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 7-9. 
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and has earned the confidence of gov- 
ernment officials as well as of agri- 
culture generally, 

Among these prime responsibili- 
ties have been the maintenance of 
adequate production facilities, and in- 
ventories of materials to insure against 
the farmer's ever being caught short 
of needed pest control chemicals. Dur- 
ing the war when many of our raw 
materials were in short supply, sug- 
gestions were advanced to the effect 
that the government could, more ef- 
fectively than industry, maintain re- 
serve inventories to protect the farm: 
er, and could more efficiently direc 
production to centralized and highly 
efficient manufacturing plants, elimin- 
ating many smaller or less efficient 
units. Fortunately, these suggestions 
were not seriously entertained, but 
they firmly impressed on my mind, 
the great importance of our indus: 
try’s protecting the farmers’ require- 
ments even at the cost of high inven- 
tories, which we sometimes find bur- 
densome to carry. 

There 


tions that some of the newer and 


are occasionally indica 
particularly the larger companies in 
our industry are not fully aware of 
the attitude which must be taken 
toward this inventory problem and 
many polices are affected. Naturally, 
those whose experience has been pri- 
marily with industrial chemicals, or 
products having a fairly level flow of 
demand, do not always at first fully 
understand the fact that in the pesti- 
cide business, demand is created not 
only by demonstration that a product 
will perform its function, but beyond 
that, that demand is controlled by 
the question of whether or not the 
function is necessary at the moment. 
In other words, you can't sell an in 
secticide to a farmer who doesn't 
have any insects to kill, and no 
amount of price reduction or sales ef- 
fort will move the chemical to the 
farmer until he needs it. Then he 
needs it badly, and quickly. 

We must recognize the inven- 
tory problem as part of the basic na- 
ture of our business, and not let it 
distort our policies. This perhaps ties 
into the oft-repeated phrase we hear 
from suppliers, competitors and cus 
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tomers: “We are not getting our 
share of the business.” What is his 
share of the business? And how does 
he determine it, except by desire and 
some arbitrary formula? To my way 
of thinking, no company has a share 
of the business, except as they earn 
it by performing an efficient service, 
and developing the demand for that 
service and the product which they 
offer in connection with it. 

We are a small but highly spec- 
ialized segment of the chemical indus- 
try .. . and actually a small segment 
of the agricultural chemical industry; 
however we are unique in our need 
for intelligent and capable personnel 
in the field, both of a technical and 
commercial character. We are also 
in some ways unique in that we have 
not only lived with, but helped to 
formulate many facets of supervision 
and control by the government for the 
protection of the farmer. Our form- 
ulae and specifications of our products 
are almost entirely a matter of public 
information, so that we enjoy a min- 
imum benefit from establishment of 
reputation and from the nature of 
trademarks, labels and the usual qual- 


I be 


lieve there are very few cases in in 


ities of proprietary products. 


dustry where the consumer, and even 
the farmer as a semi-industrial con- 
sumer, buys products on industrial 
specifications, rather than on proprie- 
tary descriptions backed by reputa- 
tion, advertising and confidence in 
the manufacturer. At the same time, 
our industry is made up of many com- 
panies whose policies are established, 
and whose management-thinking is 
trained in the direction of industrial 
sales and industrial consumption, 
where merchandising and 
methods are very different than they 
are in the consumer sales and partic- 


selling 


ularly sales to agriculture. 

How many times do we see basic 
chemical manufacturers selling tech- 
nical materials opportunistically 
through channels ill-equipped with ex- 
perience or staff to render proper 
service, and without the costs thereof, 

with the result that their technical 
product goes into a formulated prod- 
uct to be sold at a price with which 
the basic manufacturer himself can 


scarcely compete? Actually it seems 
to me that with all the talk about 
evils of our competitors, we should 
all be careful to see we are not reach- 
ing out to cut our own throats, while 
desperately trying to steal our com- 
petitors’ established business. If we 
keep our eye in the direction of the 
development of business, based on 
service and efficiency, we will not 
have to seek the channel of endeavor 
which consists of simply trying to 
steal business developed by others. 

Some people seem to feel that 
the way to develop additional busi- 
ness is to buy it outright. One $634,- 
000,000 unit in the chemical indus- 
try has been developed as the result 
of sixteen acquisitions in the past 
five years. Another somewhat less 
ambitious, involving a $224,000,000 
unit, has been made up of fourteen 
acquisitions in that same five year 
period. I have no criticism of this 
trend toward merger and acquisition; 
certainly a great volume of produc- 
tion has led to great development in 
the chemical industry, and many of 
our developments would be impossible 
without huge financial structures to 
carry the burden of building costly 
plant facilities large enough for a 
high degree of efficiency. 

This question of size is one 
which, to me, should be judged en- 
tirely on the merits of its performance. 
It can be, of course, that the much- 
discussed question of intra-company 
costings works a hardship on the 
smaller or more independent manu- 
facturer. I strongly believe it is only 
healthy that every chemical manufac- 
turer, large or small, should scrutinize 
departmental and actual 
straightforwardly and honestly as 
possible. I have heard it said that some 
companies would carry agricultural 
chemicals at a loss with complete in- 
difference, because the volume isn't 
very large in proportion to their total 
volume, and it is an important public 
relations factor in their overall pic- 
ture. It does not seem to me that such 
policies are healthy, if they do exist, 
and they must ultimately be revised. 

I have also heard it said that one 
trouble with the pesticide industry 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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O far 1955, like its predeces- 
sor, has been a year of growth 
for the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association and for the 
pesticide industry. 

Membership in the Association 
has remained high, and increases in 
the sales of industry products have 
been reported. But it is not in statis- 
tics alone that growth can be meas- 
ured. The prestige of the industry in 
the eyes of the general public and the 
services the Association supplies to 
the industry are also measurable. 

A review of the statistics cover- 
ing the 22 years since the Association 
was founded however, serves as a 
good reference point in discussing the 
services rendered in 1955. In general 
terms, the pesticide industry and the 
Association have experienced a ma- 
terial expansion during this period. 

Since 1933, sales of industry 
products have risen from $54 million 
to an estimated $250 million. Similar- 
ly, Association membership has in- 
creased from 14 companies, all manu- 
facturers of basic chemicals, to 137 
companies, including many of the 
pesticide formulators who have come 
into the industry since World War 
II. Membership in the Association is, 
of course, open to basic manufactur- 
ers and to formulators or reprocessors. 

NAC member companies pro- 
duce more than 85 percent of the 
basic pesticide chemicals and more 
than 65 percent of the formulations 
manufactured in the United States. 
All this, while impressive, represents 
past growth. Now, what about the 
present? 


OCTOBER, 1955 


NAC Grows 


with the 


Industry 


by Lea S. Hitchner 


Executive Secretary 


The dominant new factor in the 
industry in 1955 was the Miller 
Amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act of 1938. Since this 
law directly affects everyone who 
manufactures or uses pesticides, there 
arose a need for accurate, up-to-date 
information on the Amendment. 

This situation illustrates as well 
as, and possibly better than, any other 
how the NAC Association serves the 
industry. When the Miller Amend- 
ment was passed, it was recognized 
that industry members would have 
to have information on it. To answer 
this need the Association this year 
compiled the Food and Drug Manual 
containing full informtaion on the 
Miller Amendment, regulations under 
it, and interpretations by the Associa- 
tion’s various legal and technical com- 
mittees. So rapidly have new develop- 
ments been coming along under the 
Miller Amendment, that to date 65 
bulletins, nearly two per week, have 
been issued to keep the manual up 
to date. 

No specific dollar value has been 
placed upon this service, but it is ap- 
parent that it is a service which in- 
dividual companies would have to 
perform themselves if it were not 
available from the Association. As 
such, we feel that the Food and Drug 
Manual represents a dividend to com- 
panies which invest in Association 
membership, particularly since this 
service is available from no other 
source. 

While not considered as new 
services, industry members continued 
to receive supplements to other As- 


National Agricultural Chemicals Association 


sociation publications important to the 


Five supplements, for example, were 
issued for the Association's oldest 
manual, the Law Guide, or more ac- 
curately, the Guide to the Laws Af- 
fecting Insecticides, Fungicides, Ro- 
denticides, and Related Products. 

The main features of the Law 
Guide, for those who may not have 
seen it, include a chart of federal and 
state law affecting pesticides, analyses 
of the laws, and a summary sheet in- 
dicating how to comply with the laws 
in registering products for sale. Re- 
cently, one of our new members re- 
ferred this manual to his legal depart- 
ment, and learned that it would have 
cost from $5,000 to $10,000 to have 
it duplicated in the legal department. 

Other publications available to 
the industry during the year were the 
Product Liability Manual, the only 
compilation of liability cases pertain- 
ing to pesticides; and the Herbicide 
Law Manual, which includes all the 
laws pertaining specifically to the use 
and application of herbicides. In this 
new and rapidly growing field of 
herbicides, both sales and use are 
threatened by ill-conceived legislative 
controls, so this summary of laws is 
particularly important. Both manuals 
are kept up to date by annual sup- 
plements. 

Earning goodwill: While publi- 
cations, such as the manuals and some 
300 bulletins of various topics the 
Association sends out to members each 
year are tangible services, there are 
many others, such as promoting good- 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Only two TRITON emulsifiers needed 
for better agricultural formulations 


Triron X-151 and Trrron X-171 emulsifiers combine 
the ability to solve many emulsion problems with 
improved color, solubility, and storage stability. Formu- 
lators can prepare almost any type of emulsifiable con- 
centrate with only these two emulsifiers. The toxicants in 
the illustration are but a few of the many that can be 
used with Trrron X-151 and X-171. 

Here are just three of the benefits you can expect when 
you standardize on the TRirTon twins: 

Better Formulations—Trrron X-151 and Trrron X-171 
give you emulsifiable concentrates with better 
clarity and improved spontaneity. Storage stability is 


also outstanding inasmuch as the non-ionic portion of 


the TrITon twins is based on breakdown-resistant ethers. 
Concentrates are therefore better able to resist the exces- 
sive acidic conditions which may develop during storage. 


Simplified Operations — Only these two Triron products 
are required for a wide variety of toxicant-solvent systems 
atid water hardness conditions. This simplifies inventory 
and eliminates waste if solvents or pesticides are 
later changed. 
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Lower Costs— Compare Triton emulsifiers at equal cost 
concentrations with other products. You will prove to 
yourself that Trrron X-151 and X-171 are more 


economical. 


Write us for samples and additional information; 
investigate the many advantages of Trrron X-151 and 
Triron X-171 now. 


Triton and CHEMICALS FOR AGRICULTURE 
RHOTHANE are 
trade-marks, Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. and 
in principal foreign 
countries. 


NE: 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal forcign comntrves 
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in the manufacture and process- 

ing of urea can result in partial 
decomposition of the urea to biuret. 
The biuret content of samples of 
pelleted urea analysed in the labora- 
tory at Beltsville, Md., ranged from 
approximately 1.3 to 1.5 percent for 
domestic products, to as high as 5.0 
to 5.5 percent for some products of 
foreign origin. In comparison, samples 
of domestically produced crystal urea 
were found to be free of biuret. In 
order to obtain information on the 
agronomic effects of biuret, a study 
was made of the influence of soil ap- 
plications of this compound on the 
growth of several crops in the green- 
house, and its nitrification character- 
istics in soil media were compared 
with those of urea. 

Subsequent to the beginning of 
this work, the effects of urea-biuret 
mixtures, both in foliar sprays and 
soil applications, have been reported 
in several papers. Sanford et al. (10) 
applied solutions of urea, biuret, and 
urea-biuret mixtures to pineapple 
plants as 4.2% foliar sprays. When 
measured two months later, leaf-tip 
die-back and chlorosis were correlated 
with the amount of biuret added. 
Urea containing 3% or more of biuret 
also produced dieback and yellowing. 
Oberbacher (8) reported that biuret 
applied either as a foliar spray or to 
the soil caused chlorosis to orange 
trees and seedlings. He indicated that 
the chlorotic pattern developed within 
about three weeks after application 


TT "isthe manufac encountered 
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GREENHOUSE EVALUATION AND 
NITRIFICATION CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BIURET AND 


in summer but was delayed as long as 
fifteen weeks in winter. Funabiki ect 
al. (1) found that at a given concen- 
tration and application rate of biuret 
to the soil, the injurious effect was 
greater on barley and wheat than on 
paddy rice. Okuda (9) also indicated 
that injury was greater on wheat than 
on rice. He reported further that 
there was more injury from band 
placement than from mixing with the 
soil and that injury was more apt to 
occur during the winter than the sum- 
mer months. 

Jones and Embleton (6) (7) re- 
pored that when a solution prepared 
from pelletized urea was sprayed on 
orange leaves, “yellow tip” appeared 
in 2 to 8 weeks. Preliminary field and 
greenhouse trials comparing sprays 
prepared from pelletized urea, crystal 
urea, biuret, and crystal urea plus 
biuret indicated that biuret was the 
material causing the injury. Jones (5) 
reported further that in a greenhouse 
experiment, pelletized urea, crystalline 
urea, and biuret either as 2% urea 
solution, 0.2% biuret solution, or 
a combination of the two were 
sprayed on young budded lemon and 
Valencia orange trees in customary 
quantities. In another experiment with 
the same type of trees, 50 ml. of each 
of these solutions were applied to 1- 
gal. cultures of soil. Yellow-tip re- 
sulted from the spray as well as from 
the soil applications of pelletized urea, 
biuret, and the biuret-crystal urea 
combination but not from the crystal 
urea. Haas and Brusca (2) (3) grew 


R. W. Starostka 
and 
K. G. Clark 


Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


lemon cuttings in silica sand cultures 
and avocado cuttings and seedlings in 
soil cultures and applied a complete 
nutrient solution containing varying 
amounts of biuret. Toxic effects on 
the leaves were noted within a few 
days after nutrients containing 50 
ppm or more of biuret were applied. 
Stewart and Hield (11) (12) reported 
that a spray containing 5 pounds 
pelletized urea in 100 gallons of solu- 
tion under some conditions might in- 
duce a slight yellow tipping of orange 
tree leaves several weeks after appli- 
cation, This however was found not 
to reduce yield or quality. 


Experiment with Perennial Ryegrass 
IURET was applied to 2-gallon 
B pots of Evesboro sandy loam soil 
at rates between 0 and 40 lb. N per 
acre. The biuret along with 50 lb. N 
per acre as ammonium sulfate, 100 Ib. 
P.O; per acre as superphosphate, and 
150 Ib. K,O per acre as potassium 
chloride was mixed throughout the 
soil, which had been limed with suf- 
ficient dolomitic limestone to raise the 
pH to 6.5. The fertilization of the 
cultures as well as planting of the 
ryegrass took place in mid-December. 
Three replications in randomized 
block design were used. The first clip- 
ping of ryegrass was made 52 days 
after planting and the second clip- 
ping was made 29 days later. 
The treatment with 50 lb. N. per 
acre as ammonium sulfate was chosen 
as a standard of comparison, since 
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Figure 1. Rates of nitrification of urea. 
biuret and a urea biuret mixture in the 
laboratory. 
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previous experiments had indicated 
that while this gave a good growth of 
ryegrass on the Evesboro soil used, 
the crop would still give a good re- 
sponse to additional N applications. 
Thus at this rate of application both 
the detrimental and beneficial effects 
of biuret on crop yield could be deter- 
mined. 

The results of the first experiment 
are presented in Table 1. The data 
of the first clipping indicated that 
additions of biuret up to 16 Ib. N per 


TABLE 1. 


Yield of Perennial Ryegrass Fertilized with Variable 
Amounts of Biuret 


-. bb. N per : Acre 


acre gave neither an increase nor a 
decrease in yield of plant material 
when 50 Ib. N per acre as ammonium 
sulfate was already present. The 
addition of 30 or 40 lb. N per acre 
as biuret however, gave a significantly 
lower yield. At the second clipping, 
the 8 Ib. additional biuret N per acre 
gave no significant difference in yield 
whereas the 16, 30 and 40 lb. addi- 
tional biuret N per acre treatments 
gave highly significant increases in 
yield over the one with ammonium 
sulfate alone. The total yield of both 
clippings was greater with additions 
of biuret N up to 30 Ib. per acre than 
with ammonium sulfate alone. With 
40 lb. of biuret N per acre, the 
combined yields were significantly 
lower than with the ammonium sul- 


fate alone. 


Corn, Cotton, Tomatoes and Oats 
| REA alone and urea-biuret mix- 


tures containing up to 10% by 
weight of biuret were applied to 2- 
gallon pots of Evesboro sandy loam 
soil at the rate of 100 lb. N per acre. 


The nitrogen materials along with 


Sewanee we OS ees eee ON ae ees eae 


200 Ib. P,O, per acre as superphos- 
phate and 150 lb. K,O per acre as 
potassium chloride were mixed 
throughout the soil which had been 
limed with sufficient dolomitic lime- 
stone to raise the pH to 6.5. The ferti- 
lization of the cultures as well as 
planting of the crops took place on 
May 5. Four plants per culture of 
corn, cotton and tomatoes and 11 
plants per culture of oats were grown. 
A randomized block design with four 
replications and split plot with re- 
spect to crops was used. All crops 
were harvested 36 days after plant- 
ing. 

The oven-dry weights of the 
plant material are presented in Table 
2. There were no significant differ- 
ences in yield between treatments 
varying from urea alone to urea’ 
biuret mixtures containing up to 10% 
biuret by weight. There was no signi- 
ficant interaction between crops and 
treatments. 

Nitrification Characteristics 

HE degree of nitrification of 
ca biuret and urea-biuret mix- 

(Continued on Page 103) 


TABLE 3. 


Degree of Nitrification of Ammonium Sulfate, Urea, 


Biuret and Certain Urea-biuret Mixtures Added at 400 
Pounds Nitrogen per Acre 


Applied As Oven-Dry Wt., Grams per Culture 
Sum of —_—_——- —_—— ——— 
Ammonium First Second Two Nitrogen Source Incubation Period in Weeks 
Sulfate Biuret Cutting __ Cutting —_— Cuttings 3° 7" 1" 15” 
0 0 0.78 0.67 1.45 ee 
50 0 4.94 2.83 777 Percent of Added Nitrogen Converted 
50 8 5.22 3.40 8.62 to Nitrate 
50 16 4.40 4.04 8.44 Ammonium 89.2 90.3 97.7 86.6 
50 30 3.15 6.27 9.42 sulfate 
50 40 0.29 4.99 5.28 Urea 88.7 92.1 96.3 88.2 
LSD 5% level 0.98 0.89 0.98 Urea, 99.5% 
LSD 1% level 1.33 1.21 1.33 Biuret. 0.5% { 89-7 905 96.2 88.7 
All values are averages of three replications. : 
TABLE 2. Biuret, 1.0% 


Yield of Several Crops Fertilized with 100 Pounds N 
per Acre in the Form of Urea-Biuret Mixtures 


Oven-Dry Weight of Plant Material 


Percentage by Weight 
Grams per Pot 


in the Mixture 


Urea Bivret Corn Cotton Tomatoes Oats 
100.0 0.0 20.1 4.14 12.8 6.64 
99.5 0.5 24.2 3.68 12.9 7.36 
99.0 1.0 23.2 3.69 13.1 7.32 
96.0 4.0 22.7 3.70 15.3 7.64 
90.0 10.0 21.8 3.62 14.2 7.87 


All values are averages of four replications. 
No significant differences between treatments. 
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Urea, 96.0% 
Biuret, 4.0% 
Urea, 90% 


87.4 92.2 94.3 92.5 


Urea, 99.0% 
87.4 89.8 94.4 91.4 
} 87.2 89.0 90.7 89.1 


Biuret, 10% 

Biuret 69.2 76.9 84.3 85.8 

L.S.D. 5% 6.4 5.4 4.1 3.0 
1% 9.7 8.2 6.2 4.0 


*Average of two replications. 
‘Average of five replications. 
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American Chemical Society Pesticide Reports 


T its 128th annual meeting, September 
11-16, 1955, the American Chemical 
Society welcomed some 2500 members and 
guests at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. The following abstracts re- 
view some of the reports presented at the 
meeting of the Division of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry. For abstracts given 
at the Division of Fertilizer and Soil Chem- 
istry see Agricultural Chemicals, Septem- 
ber, pp. 114-116. 


A New Series of Fungicidally Active 
Alkylenebisdithiocarbamates. Oren 
Williams and Jack R. Graham, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Middleport, N. Y. 


A number of carboalkoxy and carbo- 
phenoxy alkylenebisdithiocarbamates have 
been found highly active as foliage fungi- 
cides. These derivatives were generally ob- 
tained in excellent yields by interaction of 
the appropriate alkyl or aryl chloroformate 
and the sodium salt of an alkylenebisdi- 
thiocarbamic acid. 


It was found that halogen substituents 
in the alkyl radical of the carboalkoxy 
group of negative substituents in the aro- 
matic nucleus of the carbophenoxy group 
gave derivatives good stability and fungi- 
toxicity. §S, S’-Bis-(carbo-8-bromo-ethoxy) 
ethylene-bis-dithiocarbamate has been 
found to be one of the most fugitoxic of 
members of the carboalkoxy series. Car- 
bonitrophenoxy derivatives have given LD- 
50 values of less the 5 p.p.m. against four 
different representative organisms in the 
greenhouse. 


Thermal decomposition products of the 
ethylenebisdithiocarbamate derivatives 
mentioned above include carbonyl sulfide, 
ethylenediisothiocyanate, and an alcohol 
or phenol. The exceptionally high activity 
of the carboalkoxy and carbophenoxy al- 
kylenebisdithiocarbamates is believed to be 
associated with their release of highly 
fungitoxic alkylene diisothiocyanates and 
alcohols or phenols. 


Uses and Effectiveness of Captan. P. D. 
Peterson and J. T. Bashour, Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Chauncey, N. Y. 


Captan(N-trichloromethylmercapto-4- 
cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarboximide) syathe- 
sized by Kittleson (Esso Laboratories) in 
1946, was demonstrated to be a promis- 
ing fungicide by Daines (Rutgers) in the 
same year. Since then it has proved to 
be effective against one or more pathogens 
in at least 54 genera of fungi. Today it 
is finding a rapidly expanding market as 
a fungicide on deciduous fruits, citrus, 
vegetable crops, small fruits and ornamen- 
tals, and as a seed treatment and plant 
dip. Its low mammalian toxicity has made 
it a favorite in preharvest sprays and post- 
harvest treatments to prevent rots in ship- 
ment and storage. 


It is rapidly replacing sulfur in the 
preharvest spray on peaches, cherries, and 
plums for the control of fruit rots. Among 
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strawberry growers it is the favored fun- 
gicide for use between pickings for the 
control of fruit rot. It is used on apples 
for the combined control of Scab, Brooks 
Fruit Spot, Fly Speck, Black Pox, Botryo- 
sphaeria Rot, Black Rot, Bitter Rot, and 
Sooty Blotch. No other fungicide, organic 
or inorganic, controls all of these diseases 
so well with so little injury to foliage and 
fruit. The high quality and high yields 
of Captan-sprayed apples have made it 
a standard against which other fungicides 
are compared. 


The Fate of Aldrin and Dieldrin in the 
Animal Body. James M. Bann, Thomas 
J. DeCino, Norman W. Earle and Yun- 
Pei Sun, Shell Development Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


In connection with the widespread 
use of chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides, information concerning their fate in 
the animal body is of considerable general 
interest. Recent toxicological studies in- 
dicate that aldrin is converted rapidly to 
dieldrin in the animal body. The conver- 
sion of aldrin to dieldrin takes place rapid- 
ly and is fairly complete. It is assumed 
to occur in all animals inasmuch as it has 

(Continued on Page 95) 


On the Miller Law... 


LETTER to the EDITOR 


HE following communication has 

been received from the manager 
of the agricultural chemicals division 
of a prominent supplier of pesticide 
raw materials. We believe it offers 
a number of worthwhile observations 
on industry operations under the 
Miller Law. 


We believe that considerable real 
progress has already been made by the in- 
dustry and by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration in learning how to operate under 
the new Miller Law. Some critics are of 
course saying that industry has lagged 
badly in meeting its requirements under 
this new law, and perhaps others feel that 
Food & Drug has been negligent in not 
setting up the necessary standards so that 
we might all know just exactly what must 
be done to be in compliance. However, 
it seems to me that both schools are ex- 
aggerating their criticisms a bit. It was 
bound to take time for al! of the interested 
people to learn how to live with Public 
Law 518 and it will be many many months 
more before even the basic questions will 
be fully answerable. 

Industry's research with respect to 
safety in the use of pesticide chemicals 
has been very thorough in the past, but it 
had not been directed specifically with the 
requirements of the new law in mind. As 
a result, we can expect that considerable 
further research will have to be done at 
sizeable expenditure of money and time, 
not in order to prove that a certain use is 
safe, but in order to develop the data re- 
quired to meet the specific needs of the 
Food & Drug Administration as adminis- 
trators of the new law. However, the in- 
dustry may well find it unattractive to 
spend the additional money which might 
be required to meet the specific require- 
ments of FDA for a minor outlet of the 
chemical. There are uses for these older 
materials which are completely safe, but 
for which possibly sufficient data is not 
available to obtain a tolerance, and where 
the volume of the use will not support the 
required research. Recommendations for 
these uses of the older chemicals will just 


have to be removed from the label, and 
the farmer will be deprived of a safe use 
of the pesticide as a result. Considerable 
thought must be given by the industry 
and FDA to minimizing this sort of prob- 
lem. 


No doubt we can expect considerable 
discussion of the need for establishing 
tolerances at a level which would, of 
course, be safe but which would be suf- 
ficiently high so as to cover the extreme 
case of residue retention. The manufac- 
turer, the State Extension Services, and 
all others concerned with recommenda- 
tions will be reluctant to make recommen- 
dations for the use of pesticides with the 
knowledge that their recommendations will 
tend to cause residues close to the toler- 
ance in the majority of cases; for, in a 
small number of cases, such recommenda- 
tions could be expected to result in ex- 
cessive residues, and no one wants the 
responsibility of making recommendations 
which might result in illegal residues, even 
in a minute percentage of the cases. 


Certainly all of us concerned with 
the pesticide business must contribute to 
a better understanding of the regulations 
on the part of the farmer. There is a great 
tendency at the present time even for so- 
called qualified people to take the stand 
that a pesticide should not be used on 
a crop unless a tolerance has been es- 
tablished. The proper attitude would be 
that a pesticide should not be used in 
such a way as to leave a residue on a crop 
unless a tolerance has been established. 
While in time these points and others may 
be better understood by the farmer, it 
is our job to speed this process up to 
the greatest extent possible. 


Public Law 518 can be a great boon 
to the pesticide industry, not so much as 
an instrument to control the use, or rather 
to prevent the misuse of pesticides, but 
more important, as a tool to use in an- 
swering the irresponsible group that have 
been trying to convince the public that 
pesticides cannot be used with safety. 
While the law has already caused us 
some problems and can be expected to 
cause us many more, we do not expect it 
to cause any violent changes in the pres- 
ent pattern of the safe use of pesticides. 
We hope, and for that matter, we expect 
that the mechanical difficulties of dealing 
with the law will not overbalance these 


very real benefits. ey 
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Meet The Demand For High Analysis 
. Use 
DAVISON’S 


TRIPL 


. 


Superphosphate 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demond because they give more for each fertilizer 
dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. 

Davison’s Triple Superphosphate has 45/46% avail- 
able P>O¢ and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 
Z Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY | A 
Division of W.R. Grace & Co. i 
Baltimore 3, Maryland % 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND 

SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED 
FERTILIZERS. , 
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Control of Lettuce Diseases in the Florida Everglades 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
CALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


AGRICULTURAL 


S. Cox of the University of 
R Florida Everglades Expert- 
® ment Station writes that 
three diseases have placed the lettuce 
industry in the Florida Everglades in 
serious jeopardy. These are downy 
mildew, bacterial soft rot, and break- 
down of the midrib and other leaf 
tissues. Their combined action results 
in greatly reduced yields. Frequent- 
ly, entire fields are abandoned. Also, 
they affect quality as reflected in re- 
duced size and in poor storage quali- 
ties. 

Downy mildew (Bremia lactuce) 
is the primary and frequently the 
only disease during the winter months 
up through February. If cool wet 
weather persists, as happened in the 
spring of 1954, the disease may re- 
main a serious problem into March 
and April. 

Fields are sometimes abandoned 
because of the severity of downy mil- 
dew, but reduction in head size is 
its chief adverse effect. The impor- 
tance of this is readily seen by the 
fact that number 5's (5 dozen heads/- 
crate), if they sell at all, will bring 
only about one-half as much as num- 
ber 4's or 3's. Obviously, the smaller 
the head the fewer the crates per acre 
will be realized. 

In a replicated experiment in- 
volving six fungicides, zineb was sig’ 
nificantly better than any other ma- 
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terial (approximately 60 percent in- 
crease over the check). Captan (39 
percent increase and ferbam (34 per- 
cent increase) were second best and 
significantly better than the check. 
Tribasic copper sulfate and chloranil 
gave appreciable disease control, but 
the beneficial effects were completely 
nullified by phytotoxicity. PCNB 
caused severe injury and effected no 
disease control at all. 

Bacterial soft rot, caused by one 
or more species of Erwina, becomes 
manifest following a period of warm 
weather. Two distinct phases of the 
disease are common; namely, “slime 
head” and “butt rot” or “jelly butt.” 
Both occur in serious proportions in 
the field and in transit. A grower 
may be plagued with either or both 
Possibly different species of 
involved; 


forms. 
the soft rot bacteria are 
however, differences in cultural and 
packing practices are believed to be 
important. 

Other investigators have shown 
that streptomycin sulfate (1000 ppm) 
is highly effective against bacterial 
soft rot of packaged spinach. Work 
was undertaken to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of streptomycin as a post- 
harvest treatment against soft rot of 
lettuce. The commercial product, 


Agrimycin- 100, containing streptomy- 
cin sulfate and Terramycin in a 10-1 
ratio and manufactured by Charles 


Pfizer Co., was used in all tests. Also 
a streptomycin nitrate formulation, 
Phytomycin, manufactured by Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., as well as an- 
other streptomycin sulfate formula- 
tion by Merck and Co., Inc. were 
used in limited tests. All three prod- 
ucts performed equally. 

In the experimental procedure, 
the heads were dipped momentarily 
in the desired solution, crated and 
then placed underneath a tarpaulin 
in an area exposed to direct sunlight, 
where they were kept for a minimum 
of 48 hours. Maximum temperature 
observed under the tarpaulin was 
85°F. No artificial inoculations were 
used, 


All concentrations, 50 ppm up 
to 1000 ppm, were highly and equal- 
ly effective against both slime head 
and jelly butt. Infections ranged up 
to 60 percent in the untreated and 
from 2 to 9 percent in the treated. 

In one test involving a field 
where jelly butt was the primary dis- 
ease, butts were painted with a 250 
ppm solution of streptomycin as the 
lettuce was packed in the field. In- 
fection was reduced from 62 percent 
in the untreated to approximately 4 
percent in the treated. 

Lettuce of one grower was af- 
fected primarily with the slime head 
form. A test was set up where the 
heads were dipped momentarily in 
concentrations of 10, 25 and 50 ppm 
streptomycin. After 2 days, 85 per- 
cent of the untreated heads had be- 
come slimy, whereas percentage infec- 
tion ranged from 6 to 12 in the treat- 
ed. The 10 ppm concentration was 
almost as effective as 50 ppm. 


Rib breakdown became prevalent 
in the spring of 1955, after hot 
weather set in. Brown streaks ap- 
peared along the rib and veins of the 
leaf, later followed by soft rot. The 
cause of this disease is unknown. It 
progresses during transit and greatly 
impairs the lettuce display in the re- 
tail market. No attempt at control 
has been made. 

Except for these diseases, the 
Everglades area is ideally situated for 
the production of high quality let- 
tuce. Thus, control of these diseases 
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should provide a real impetus to the 
industry. A satisfactory solution to 
the downy mildew problem appears 
to be in sight. 

It would also appear that the bac- 
terial soft rots could be adequately 
controlled in transit with formulations 
of streptomycin. However, antibiot- 
ics should not be used on leafy vege- 
tables in particular until approval is 
granted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Painting of the butts, 
where feasible, of such vegetables as 
lettuce could provide one solution to 
the problem. Another could be 
through the use of the material as a 
dip at very low (10 ppm) concentra- 
tions. 

Compatibility: Streptomycin and 
Copper 

S$. COX reports further tests 
R. with streptomycin copper 
combinations at the Florida Ever- 
glades Experiment Station. In re- 
peated tests during the 1954-55 sea- 
son, weekly applications of streptomy- 
cin formulations gave commercial 


control of bacterial spot of pepper 
(Xanthomonas vesicatorial). Bi-week- 
ly applications were less effective. In 
a dosage series of 100 to 1000 ppm, 
effectiveness, as measured by disease 
severity, increased up to 400 ppm. 
Yield increases were as much as 50 
percent over yields of the checks. The 
lowest effective dosage was 200 ppm. 

The neutral coppers (tribasic 
copper sulfate and Copper A) also 
provided an effective degree of con 
trol as measured by foliar diszase 
severity. These materials were ccm- 
pletely compatible with streptomycin 
(Agrimycin), and there appeared to 
be a considerable additive effect when 
they were used in combination (2 to 
4 pounds of neutral copper, approxi- 


mately 50% active, with 100 to 200 


ppm of streptomycin). 

Other fungicides (nabam +- zinc 
sulfate, zineb, captan, ziram, and 
maneb) were ineffective against bac- 
terial spot but did not appear to re- 
duce the activity of streptomycin when 
used in mixture with it. ** 


Corn Earworm Active on Several Crops; Bean, Cotton Pests High 


This column. reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


HE corn earworm, during late 

August and early September, was 
rather noticeable on a variety of crops 
in various areas of the United States. 
Ir. early September, small corn ear- 
worm larvae were appearing in lima 
bean fields in Delaware and Mary- 
land. Damage was still light at that 
time, but sufhcient moths were pres 
ent to indicate an increase in the dam- 
age that could be expected. In Dela- 
ware, considerable tip injury to sweet 
corn was caused by the earworm. In- 
festations in sweet corn were on the 
increase in Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania. States reporting attacks on 
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sorghum include Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Both Texas 
and Oklahoma reported infestations 
on peanut foliage, with Delaware and 
Louisiana reporting infestations in 
alfalfa. In Minnesota, the insect was 
more numerous than in 1954, with 
some south central and central area 
fields having populations up to 300 
larvae per 100 ears, Late field corn 
in Kansas had infestations ranging up 
to 96 percent, Colorado reported in- 
festations up to 95 percent in Prowers 
County. Pupation was getting under 
way in Colorado, and the populations 


indicated that trouble might be ex- 
pected later on tomatoes in certain 
areas. In sections of Washington 
County, Utah, infestation in sweet 
corn ranged from 15 to 100 percent. 
California reported heavy infestations 
on field corn in Merced County, as 
well as infestations in numerous bean 
fields, causing up to two percent pod 
injury, and requiring treatment to 
prevent further damage. Injury to 
tomatoes by the corn earworm was 
reported in South Carolina, New 
Mexico and California. 


Other Vegetable Insect Activity 


EXICAN bean beetles were 

rather active in late August 
and early September in many areas. 
This insect was reported as being 
heavy around Wickford, Rhode 
Island, troublesome in parts of Michi- 
gan and damaging in Goshen County, 
Wyoming. Alabama reports the beetle 
to be abundant in most of that state. 
Heavy infestations occurred on butter 
beans in Santa Rosa County, Florida, 
while late peas and beans were being 
damaged at Booneville, Mississippi. 
Rains in North Carolina made con- 
trol of the Mexican bean beetle diffi- 
cult, and beans in numerous home 
gardens of Ashe County were destroy- 
ed completely. 

Cabbage insects were also promi- 
nent among the fall vegetable pests. 
Cabbage loopers were destructive to 
several vegetables in Delaware. Cab 
bage and cauliflower carried heavy 
infestations in parts of Pennsylvania. 
In the Arlington, Wisconsin, area an 
average of 75 larvae per head was 
recorded. More than 100 acres of 
cabbage had been abandoned by early 
September due to the looper, and the 
state's entire crop was threatened. 
Michigan, North and South Carolina 
also reported heavy local infestations. 
In addition to the cabbage looper, the 
imported cabbageworm was reported 
infesting crops in Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina and Wisconsin. 

The pickleworm has been injuri- 
ous in several states, and by early 
September was reported in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania. Serious dam- 
age to cucumbers, squash and canta- 
loupes was reported in Marshall 
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County, Mississippi. In some squash 
fields in the Clarksville, Tennessee, 
area, losses approached 100 percent. 
Infestation of cantaloupes at Experi- 
ment, Georgia, also neared the 100 
percent figure. Other areas reporting 
damage from the pickleworm includ- 
ed Spartanburg, and Charleston 
Counties, South Carolina and Wake 
and Duplin Counties, North Carolina. 

Hornworms were active on to 
matoes and peppers in Delaware, and 
on seedling peppers in Hidalgo 
County, Texas. Hornworms caused 
very heavy damage to Maryland to- 
bacco during August, and were re- 
sponsible for some fields not being 
harvested. In South Carolina, con- 
trols were necessary to protect late 
tobacco, and a late brood was expect- 
ed in North Carolina, where egg-lay- 
ing was observed. 

European corn borers were caus- 
ing heavy damage to pimento pepper 
fields in Some Alabama counties. Of 
35 fields examined in DeKalb, Mar- 
shall, Cullam and Blount Counties, 
29 were found to be infested. Har- 
vesting of peppers was stopped in 
Marshall County, where the greatest 
amount of borer damage was found. 


Cotton Pest Damage 


LTHOUGH the cotton growing 
A season was about over in most 
areas, by early September, several in- 
sects were still very much in the pic- 
ture. Boll weevil infestations were 
on the increase in Oklahoma, and cot- 
ton continued to be damaged in the 
eastern third of Texas. Arkansas in- 
festations remained high and con- 
tinued to increase on young cotton 
The build-up continued in southwest 
Tennessee, and it was expected that 
a record population might go intc 
hibernation in Mississippi. Louisana 
infestations continued to increase, and 
all fields checked in Georgia and Ala- 
bama were found infested. South 
Carolina reported an increase of 
weevils on the top cotton crop in the 
Piedmont region, and migration was 
under way in North Carolina. Mis- 
souri is alone in reporting fewer boll 
weevils than it had in the past two 
or three years. 

Bollworms on cotton have been 


heavy in widespread areas. Heavy 
infestations were reported from east- 
ern Riverside County, California, and 
on the increase in the San Joaquin 
Valley, although generally light. In 
Arizona, bollworms were the principal 
pests of cotton. The insect was on 
the increase in the other cotton pro- 
ducing states and, with the egg be- 
ing deposited, if damage was not al- 
ready occurring, at least some was 
expected. Examinations for the pink 
bollworm showed heavy infestations 
in the coastal bend counties and along 
the Brazos River of Texas. The coastal 
bend counties showed very heavy in- 
crease in number of pink bollworms 
per bushel of trash examined com- 
pared with 1954; 827 against 42 last 
year. This increase is believed due to 
reduction of acreage in the drought 
stricken counties. 


Other Insect Notes 


HE yellow clover aphid was on 

the increase in alfalfa in early 
September, in areas of California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Kansas. 
Heaviest infestations in Nebraska 
were in Republican River Valley. 
Utah and Oklahoma reported severe 
damage in a few counties. Other 
cereal and forage insect activity of 
particular interest during the period 
included unusual abundance of Euro- 
pean corn borer in Wisconsin and 
abundance of corn rootworm, plant 
bugs, fall armyworm and alfalfa cater- 
pillar in some cther states. The more 
important fruit insects during the 
period were mites in New Mexico, 
Colorado and Minnesota. These pests 
were on the increase in the Orleans, 
Indiana, area. In the Vincennes area 
of that state, Tetranychus species in- 
crease occurred about 60 days later 
than in 1954. European red mite in- 
jury in northern Indiana was more 
severe on all fruits than in 1954. In 
southern Illinois, populations were on 
the increase, but iittle injury noted. 
At Shelby, Michigan, peaches and 
plums were being damaged. Oriental 
fruit moth caused heavy damage to 
late peaches in central Pennsylvania 
and red-banded leaf roller injury to 
this crop was unusually prevalent in 


Ohio.**® 


Eastern ESA Meet Nov. 21 


The annual meeting of the east- 
ern branch of the Entomological Soc- 
iety of America is scheduled to be 
held at the Lord Batlimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., on November 21-22. 

The 1956 meeting is tentatively 
scheduled for Philadelphia or At- 
lantic City. Members will vote on 
the 1956 meeting place at the Balti- 
more conference 


USDA Report on Stored Seed 

High moisture content and high 
temperature speed up the life process: 
es of seed and unduly shorten the 
period of viability. These conditions 
also favor the rapid development of 
insect pests. To preserve seed and 
protect it from insect attack during 
storage, it should be kept cool and 
dry. 

Seed may become infested by 
insects in the field. However, most 
infestation results from storage in 
bins that have not been thoroughly 
cleaned or that are near sources of 
infestation. Prompt harvest, fol- 
lowed by drying if necessary, and 
storage in clean, insect-free, weather- 
proof premises is essential. Bins and 
warehouses should be thoroughly 
cleaned and sprayed with a residual 
spray before being used. DDT, TDE, 
methoxychlor, pyrethrum, or allethrin 
all make effective sprays. 

Silica dusts, magnesium oxide, 
pyrethrum dusts, and DDT mixed 
with seed afford effective and lasting 
protection from insect attack under 
appropriate conditions. Seed treated 
with DDT dusts should not be used as 
food for man or livestock. Pyrethrum 
sprays are effective in protecting seed. 

Storage of seed at temperatures 
below 60° F. will prevent serious 
insect injury, and heating of dry seed 
to 140° F. for 10 minutes destroys 
insect infestations. 

Moth infestation in warehouses 
can be controlled by periodic appli 
cation of pyrethrum space sprays or 
aerosols. Insect resistant bags give 
worthwhile protection from infesta- 
tion. USDA Bulletin AMS-64. “Pro- 
tecting Stored Seed from Attack.” 


see 
arr 
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WASHINGTON 


by 
Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


HE high cost of readying pesti- 

cides for market has now been 
given a further boost by an increase 
in fees for the establishment of toler- 
ances set by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Whereas the basic fee 
for filing for a single numerical toler- 
ance was $500, the new fee effective 
October 17 will be $1,000. The basic 
fee applying for two or more numeri- 
cal tolerances was $750 and is to be 
$1500, Other fees will also be doubled 
on the effective date. 


Food and Drug officials frankly 
state that the fees which were made 
a part of the original Miller Amend- 
ment were set after consultation with 
industry on the basis of the best avail- 
able estimates. In the first year of 
operation under the Miller Amend- 
ment, about 40 petitions have been 
filed. Food and Drug cost accountants 
have come in the front office with a 
flock of paper covered with red ink. 
Since the law stipulates that the Food 
and Drug Administration must charge 
fees to cover certain parts of thei 
services to the agricultural chemicals 
industry, the Commissioner, George 
P. Larrick, has no alternative but tc 
up the ante for his “customers.” 

The Commissioner and his staff 
are busy with a host of other prob- 
lems, including the decision on “Ara- 
mite” and tolerances for grain. 

As of July 1, 1956, the Com- 
missioner is ruling that tolerances for 
filth in wheat will be more strict — 
one rodent pellet per pint and one 
percent insect-damaged kernels. These 
new tolerances are to apply beginning 


next July to coincide with the new 
harvest and to give those concerned 
time to prepare for the stricter regu- 
lations. Even so, these tolerances are 
very lenient. In the opinion of some 
officials—the Administration is simply 
lowering permitted tolerance levels as 
fast as practicable. Up until now, 
most of the reliance on compliance 
has been placed on an extensive edu- 
cational campaign which is expected 
to reach a peak between now and 
next July. 

Of the 3,755 carloads of grain 
examined by Food and Drug inspec- 
tors, 29 contained excessive rodent 
filth under the present standards, and 
3 cars were in violation on the basis 
of insect contamination. Thus the 
Administration feels there is still a 
considerable way to go in further 
clean-up to establish compliance with 
the new regulations. 

However, Commissioner Larrick 
feels that “definite progress is being 
made and that through further co- 
operation among all interested parties, 
the nation’s food grain supply should 
meet higher and higher standards.” 

* - ol 

The two big targets upon which 
attention was centered during the 
Spring Lake meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
were market development and public 
relations. It seems clear that mem- 
bers are anxious for positive aggres- 
sive programs to be developed to pro- 
duce measurable results in both fields. 

W. W. Allen, NAC president 


and manager of agricultural chemical 


sales for the Dow Chemical Company, 
cited the NAC herbicide program as 
exemplifying an activity where most 
of the money is being devoted to pro- 
motion. Mr. Allen stated that about 
90% of the funds are used for pro- 
motion; only about 109% of the 
money is used for defensive activity. 
His address set the tone for the three- 
day meeting which followed. He call- 
ed for more, not less, effort on the 
part of industry to develop programs 
of mutual interest. 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of NAC, listed five principal 
areas where he believes the Associa- 
tion can be effective in building mar- 
kets for member companies. These 
fields are: 

Plant Diseases 
Stored Grain 
Herbicides 
Forest Insects 
Soil Insects. 

While much attention was direct- 
ed toward building new markets, 
strong interest was evident in the 
legislative field as well, judging by 
the large attendance and spirited ques- 
tioning during the Friday session de- 
voted to the Miller Amendment. 


* #* * 


It seems appropriate that follow- 
ing this mention of the Miller Amend- 
ment, I take this opportunity to bring 
the good news that Joseph A. Noone, 
NAC Technical Adviser, is back at 
work in the Association's Washing- 
ton office. Joe has spent a lot of time 
and hard work on the Miller Amend- 
ment. 


* * * 


Congratulations were indeed earn- 
ed by M. R. Budd, chairman of the 
convention Program Committee, for 
building an informative, interesting 
program. It ranged all the way from 
a pair of dry Martinis to economic 
trends and other matters of primary 
interest to Wall Street. The pair of 
dry Martinis were drawn by Profes- 
sor G. E. Lehker, Purdue University, 
during his “cartoon talk” showing 
what insects are and the problems they 
pose to humans. Lehker’s talk drew 
loud applause and provided a wel- 
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come laugh in what were otherwise 
rather serious deliberations. 

Lest you still wonder about the 
pair of dry Martinis, they were act- 
ually the two wheels of an automobile 
with the olive forming the hub. The 
entire industry is indebted to E. 
Green, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, for his penetrating analysis 
of the Professor's drawing, which, ac- 
cording to the Purdue scientist, is the 
first time such identification has been 
made in all the 19 years he has been 
presenting his “cartoon talks.” 

ot ae 


NAC’s Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee, chairmaned by James M. Merritt. 
Diamond Alkali Company, is report- 
ed to have had a stimulating meet- 
ing, with increasing interest among 
members, and prospects for increasing 
foreign trade for agricultural chemi- 
cals and in developing more efficient 
avenues of servicing these markets. 
The Committee is planning future 
meetings and it seems likely there will 
be a step-up in the general activity. 

One of the matters discussed by 
the Committee, and in some detail 
by Peter E. Joyce, Shell Chemical 
Corporation, was a development in 
Central and South America through 
auspices of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration to provide greater 
opportunity for two types of agricul- 
tural training which may have a bear- 
ing on future industry markets. The 
one type of educational opportunity 
is agricultural editor — type training 
which should ultimately result in 
more practical agricultural informa- 
tion reaching more farmers in South 
American countries. The other is a 
step-up in educational opportunities 
for county agent type training. These 
two programs could well increase the 
general level of farming skill. This 
could well expand the base of effec- 
tive buying power and demand for 
the agricultural chemical industry's 
products. 

bl 2 

One other evidence of a growing 
NAC program to meet the increasing 
needs of its members is the addition 
of Kimon T. Karabatsos to the staff. 
Mr. Karabatsos will be concerned with 
legislative and special services. Many 
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members of the industry will remem- 
ber. Mr. Karabatsos as the former Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Congressman 
A. L. Miller (Republican, Nebraska). 
It was Mr. Karabatsos who handled 
much of the work, including corre- 
spondence and phone calls for indus- 
try members during the time when 
the Miller Bill was being considered 
by Congressional Committees and 
later by the full House and Senate. 
Mr. Karabatsos has newspaper experi- 
ence gained largely in Nebraska be- 
fore he joined Congressman Miller. 
He served as a Marine during the 
war, winning several decorations and 
citations for valor and outstanding 


performance. 
* * * 


Companies with products that 
apply to grassland agriculture may 
have new market opportunities offer- 
ed when the Department of Agricul- 
ture finally decides on modifications 
in its program to meet present eco- 
nomic conditions. Whether it will be 
the “rented acre,” or the “retired 
acre,” or the “Land Bank,” or “con- 
served area” is problematic, but in 
one way or another a stronger attempt 
is going to be made to get production 
in balance with demand. Part of the 
answer will be increased markets at 
home and abroad. The Secretary's 
recent trip overseas illustrated the 
Administration's determination to in- 
crease Our exports and to meet “dis- 
count with discount™ in order to get 
our share of international trade. The 
Administration has been under sharp 
criticism for permitting other nations 
to take away our markets. Specifi- 
cally, world cotton production has 
been increasing while the United 
States cuts back its own acreage. 


Various devices will be used to 
increase consumption of foods at 
home. The School Lunch Program 
and School Milk Program are two 
efforts in this direction along with 
increased merchandising and market- 
ing agreements. However, rarely in 
the Twentieth Century peacetime his- 
tory of the United States have supply 
and demand been in balance. Con- 
sequently, it seems logical to assume 
that with surpluses so menacing that 
they have caused Congress to up the 


borrowing authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to 12 bil- 
lion, something's got to give. That 
something is apt to result in more 
grassland. 

The National Plant Food Insti- 
tute appears to be progressing smooth- 
ly as plans develop on a broad front, 
including market development. Sev- 
eral films and publications are in pro 
duction which will bear down on the 
value of fertilizer in the tight market 
situation in which many farmers now 
find themselves. Without doubt, the 
industry faces another big test this 
coming crop year.** 


MWSIC To Meet Oct. 27 


Plans will be presented for ex- 
panded educational activities to help 
promote greater fertilizer use, at the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee's annual meeting Thurs- 
day, October 27, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. 

More than 200 representatives 
of MWSIC’s active and associate 
member companies are expected to 
attend, plus a number of specially 
invited guests. 

Z. H. Beers, executive secretary, 
will summarize results of the com- 
mittee’s 1954-55 educational pro- 
gram in various media, including (1) 
newspaper publicity, radio scripts; 
(2) articles in farm magazines reach- 
ing national regional and state reader- 
ship; (3) distribution of MWSIC 
color folders and film strips to voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in 2,000 
schools in 13 states. 

Beers will also describe results 
of the committee's grant-in-aid pro- 
gram sponsoring fertilizer research at 
Midwestern colleges and experiment 
stations. He will likewise report on 
field trips and contacts with colleges 
and stations. 

The agenda will also include re- 
ports of the membership committee, 
headed by R. E. Bennett, of Farm 
Fertilizers, Inc., Omaha, Nebr.; the 
literature and film strip committee 
of which D. A. Williams, Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Service Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., is chairman; and the projects 
committee headed by K. W. Wagen- 
seller, Swift & Company, Hammond, 
Ind. 
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SECTION 


Mixing Costs Cut By Effective Heat Utilization 


The heat of formation of am- 
monium sulfate (from the reaction 
of sulfuric acid with excess ammonia 
in the normal mixing operation) is 
put to work to dry the mix in a new 
technique used at Super-Crop Plant 
Foods’ new operation at Ottumwa, 
lowa. The plant, designed by Fer- 
tilizer Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., produces 10 tons 
mixed, 
granular fertilizer. 


per hour of ammoniated, 

Significant advantages of the 
process, according to Super-Crop, 
are: 

a) By reacting sulfuric acid with 
excess ammonia, sufficient heat is de- 
veloped to remove some moisture 
from the mix. This heat is considered 
The cost of raw 
materials for forming ammonium sul- 
fate directly in the mix is about the 


same as the cost involved in buying 


a process bonus. 


solid ammonium sulfate from coke- 
oven sources. 

b) The plant is compact and 
all operations are done in a singic 


Blended fertilizer solids 


Hopper 


rotary drum, 5 1/3 feet in diameter, 
36 feet long. 

Other important features of the 
production at the new plant are: a 
variety of high-nitrogen mixtures are 
produced; dissolved nitrogen is added 
as a solution to the solid components, 
allowing the use of an inexpensive 
form of nitrogen; and the finished 
mixture is in agglomerate or granu- 
lar form, avoiding caking, dusting 
and segregation problems of powder 
type mixtures. 

The combination unit is sup- 
plied with a mixture of blended 
solids—usually superphosphate and 
potash—from a gravimetric feeder. 
Sulfuric acid (60° Be) and a solution 
of ammonia and ammonium nitrate 
in water are metered in through rota- 
meters. Acid and ammoniating solu- 
tion come in through adjacent noz- 
zles; react at the nozzle outlets, which 
are placed along a 6-ft. long section 
of the unit. 

Enough ammonia is added to 
react with the added acid and with 


Rotary drum combination unit 


=tihhhhhh 


the superphosphate. For every pound 
of acid 1.04 lb. of sulfate forms, and 
4,000 btu are liberated. 

There are limits on how much 
ammonia and sulfuric can_ react. 
These include final composition and 
allowable working pressure in the 
combination unit. 

Ammoniation takes place con- 
currently with sulfate formation. 
The purpose is to make the phos- 
phorus more readily available for 
assimilation by crops. Calcium phos- 
phates and ammonium sulfate are the 
important products of the reaction 
between ammonia and _ superphos- 
phate. The presence of moisture and 
a temperature of about 200° F. aid 
what is actually a complicated series 
of reactions. 

Moisture and a temperature of 
around 200° F. are also required in 
the next step—agglomeration—and 
this is one reason why ammoniation 
and agglomeration go hand-in-hand 
in the new mixing plants. 

Agglomeration is an important 
operation wherein the small moistened 
particles assemble into larger, com- 
pacted particles by the cementing 
action of moisture and salts coming 
out of solution. This takes place in 
a 26-ft. long flighted section of the 
unit. Moisture content at this stage 
is about 10%—a sufficient quantity 
of liquid phase has to be present to 
distribute the solids. 

For the large number of differ- 
ent formulations made at Ottumwa, 
additional heat is necessary to pro- 
duce a dry product. Super-Crop uses 


Ammoniating 
solution 


Rotometer 


Sulfuric acid 
60° Be 


Y 


Mixed granular 
fertilizer 
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flue gas from an oil burner as a source 
of heat. 

Cooling takes place in a separate 
unit—a 30-ft. long, 4 1/3-ft. dia. 
rotating drum, with air from a blower. 
The granules are then packed and 
shipped. 

Heat and Reaction Cuts Process- 
ing Costs, Chemical Engineering, 
August, 1995. 


” 
Cathode Ray Kills Insects 

Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, has just installed a G.E. elec- 
tron beam generator (cathode ray 
machine) which can kill grain storage 
insects or make them sterile at a re- 
ported cost of about a cent and 2 
half per ton for electric current. 

It is reported that the machine 
may prevent mold on wheat, allow- 
ing storage of grain at higher moisture 
content. Bread treated with this 
machine can be kept at room tem- 
perature for many months without 
molding. It can increase the shelf life 
of beans and other products and can 
be used to change the chromosome ar- 
rangement in seed. 


a 
Vapam: New Weed Killer 

Tests in Santa Barbara County, 
Calif., during the fall and winter of 
1954-55 with Vapam, showed the 
new chemical to be effective as a 
weed killer in column — stocks— 
Matthiola incana. 

Vapam was applied with a hose 
proportioner at rates of ™%, 1, and 
1% pounds per 100 square feet. 15 
gallons of water were applied with 
the Vapam for each 100 square feet 
of soil. Another 30 gallons was ap- 
plied to soak the material into the 
soil within 30 minutes of the initial 
watering. 

The rate of 1% pounds per 100 
square feet was the only application 
that completely killed Bermuda grass. 
Complete kill may be obtained, how- 
ever, at the lower dosages by spray- 
ing with an oil immediately before 
or after treating with the fumigant. 

Both the 1-pound and 1 %-pound 
rate proved effective in curbing cot- 
tony rot — Sclerotinia sclerotierum. 
New Soil Fumigant, Jack L. Bivins 
and Anton M. Kofranek, California 
Agriculture, September, 1955. 
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Color Coating Seeds 

Germain’s, Inc., Los Angeles, is 
currently using a process called 
Kolorcoating to tint flower and vege- 
table seeds for simple handling and 
sure identification. This unusual use 
of agricultural chemicals does not run 
into high tonnage despite the 25,000 
pounds of seed clay-coated in recent 
months. 

The process is an extension of 
a seed-coating process called Filcoat- 
ing. Based primarily on clay (mont- 
morillonite), the coating also contains 
Krilium (Monsanto) to aerate the 
mix. The seed is lightly moistened, 
then sprinkled with the clay in a 
large rotating mixer. Successive 
dampenings and clay applications are 
made until the desired number of 
layers is built up. 

The coating makes it easy for 
flower seed users to identify the color 
of a flower’s bloom and makes seeds 
big enough to handle. Chemical 
Week, June 11, 1955. 


7 
Seed Treatment of Oats 

Five chemical seed protectants 
were used in tests with oats conduct- 
ed during the past two years at sub- 
stations of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Agrox, Ceresan M seed disin- 
fectant, Orthocide 75, Panogen and 
Vancide 51 were applied to oat seed 
at the rate recommended by the 
manufacturer, and the oats were 
seeded at the rate of two bushels per 
acre. 

Ceresan M proved to be the most 
effective in the field tests, as it was 
in the greenhouse and laboratory 
tests. Chemicals like Ceresan M 
give off fumes that penetrate the hulls 
of oat seed and kill the underlying 
organisms. Treatment of seed with 
chemical protectants results in in- 
creased field stands of oats in two 
ways: the chemicals kill seed-borne 
diseases, and they protect the seed, 
during germination, from soil-infest- 
ing disease organisms. 

Seed Treatment Protects Seed- 
ling Oats Against Disease and Re- 
sults in Better Stands, J. A. Lyle, 
Department of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Alabama Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Highlights of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. 2, No. 2, API Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


7 

Insecticides for Corn Borer 

Granular-type insecticides have 
shown promise for controlling the 
European corn borer in cooperative 
USDA-State experiments at Ankeny, 
Iowa. Results of 2-year tests by 
scientists of the USDA and the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station indi- 
cate that DDT, EPN, and heptachlor 
used in granular form give as good, 
or possibly better, borer contro! than 
when used in conventional emulsion 
sprays. Furthermore, they leave much 
less insecticide residue on the corn. 

Thus, granular insecticides may 
be the answer to the residue problem 
facing farmers who graze livestock in 
their cornfields after harvest or put 
up the stalks and leaves as silage. 
Toxic residues from insecticide-treated 
corn may accumulate in the body 
fat of livestock or be found in the 
milk of dairy cows when the animals 
are fed on the treated plants. 

The Ankeny experiments show 
that applications of the new, granular 
insecticides leave 100 to 200 times 
less residue on the leaves of corn 
plants than emulsion sprays, and 
about half as much residue where the 
leaves join the stalks. Unlike sprayed 
materials, the granular toxicants do 
not cling to leaf surfaces, but tend to 
slide down into the leaf whorls and 
to the junctures of leaf and stalk. 


7 
Control of Potato Flea Beetles 

Dr. James B. Kring, entomolog- 
ist at The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reports in a sta- 
tion circular on his study of the po- 
tato flea-beetle problem at Windsor, 
Windsorville, and Mt, Carmel. 

In brief, he found that several 
other insecticides, alone or in com: 
bination, gave effective control of 
potato flea beetles where DDT was no 
longer effective. DDT at double the 
previously effective concentration gave 
unsatisfactory control in two of the 
three areas. Dieldrin alone or com- 
bined with chlordane gave the best 
protection. A detailed report of the 
materials and results in the 1953-54 
tests is given in the circular. 
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Ss Sodium Tetraborate, 
technical 99.5% Na2B,0,7 » 10H,0 


in coarse and fine granular 
and powdered grades 


POTASH 


Agricultural Muriate 
95-98% KCI, 
Chemical Muriate 99.5% KCI, 
and Sulphate 95-98% 
K.S0.4 

Export Division 


Plants 


Sodium Carbonate, 
technical 99.2% Na2CO; 
58% Na20O in 
granular and fine 


granular grades 


Offices: 


From fabulous Searles Lake at 
tions, California, come «ss 
sic chemicals indispensable 
) Industry and Agriculture. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


ROMA 2: 


AND vost yaaa 
CHEMICALS 


3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenve, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Trona and Los Angeles, California; 
San Antonio, Texas 


LITHIUM 


Lithium Carbonate, 
Lithium Chemicals, 
Lithium Ores 


SALT CAKE 


Sodium Sulphate 
Anhydrous, 97.0% 
Na2$0, minimum, in 
regular and industrial 


Producers also of —BROMINE CHEMICALS, and a diversified line of specialized agricultural, refrigerant and industrial chemicals 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Enough to make the difference... 


ANOTHER HUDSON MULTIWALL FIRST! 


Photo left: Actual light 
tracing photo shows how 
knife blade or pull and 
tug method of opening 
wastes time and product. 


Photo right: Snap motion 
opening — saves time and 
product. 


® 
Snap-Open 
MULTIWALL 
SACKS... 


Provide Speed, Ease, and Economy 


The pull and tug days of opening bags are over! Now you can 
offer your customers the Hudson Snap-Open Multiwall bag... 
the one bag that opens the fastest, easiest... with just a flick of 
the wrist...the one bag that guarantees full measure of its 
contents no matter how fast it’s opened. 


Engineered by Hudson to meet the demands of the farmer and 
processor alike, the Snap-Open Sack outperforms conventional 
opening bags in actual tests... without a trace of spilling. Here 
is the answer to speed, ease, and savings...with the built-in 
feature of flow control. 


Dealers everywhere are asking for the new Hudson Snap-Open 
Sacks. Be among the first packaging your product in this 
newest bag. 


+ Wndson Pulp & Paper Corp, Bopt C10, 477 Madiaen Ave. New York 22, N. Y. aoa 


' YES...send us information on your Snap-Open Sack and its sales building 
' opportunities. 


Name Title ' 
' c - 
' 
- BAde. 
Additional shipping points: ' Zone___ State. 
Welilsburg, West Virginia, Bin a . : 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and CA tees 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Defoliants for Dry Beans 

Cornell University has added 
Shed-A-Leaf, potassium cyanate and 
Magron to the list of defoliants 
for dry beans in 1955. Endothal, 
which was recommended in 1954, has 
been removed from the approved list 
of defoliants pending clearance indi- 
cating that no harmful residue will 
be found on foliage or beans. 

Beans sprayed with defoliants 
dry while standing equally as fast as 
pulled beans during periods of good 
drying conditions, and more rapidly 
during rainy weather. 

Shed-A-Leaf and Magron, at the 
lower rates of application, are de- 
foliants which cause the leaves to fall 
Potassium cyanate and 
Shed-A-Leaf and 
as desiccants to dry 


gradually. 
higher rates of 
Magron act 
leaves. A row crop sprayer, three 
nozzles per row, has given excellent 
coverage. Airplane application was 
effective in 1954. Cornell Veg-News, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, Sept. 1, 1955. 


Respirator Devices 

The U.S.D.A. has approved vari- 
ous devices for protection against in- 
halation hazards of dusts, mists, and 
low vapor concentrations of certain 
insecticides. The following commer 
cially available respirators have been 
tested and found to give adequate 
dusts, mists, and 
low vapor concentrations of aldrin, 
dieldrin, EPN, 


parathion, and nicotine, but not 


protection against 


endrin, chlordane, 
against TEPP and demeton vapors: 
Respirator No. 5055, equipped 
with R-55 filter and cartridge 
unit. Two units attached to face- 
piece. (American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.) 
Healthguard Respirator style 95, 
equipped with Code B cartridge 
and filter 1000 or 1001. One 
unit attached to facepiece. (Chi- 
cago Eye Shield Co., Chicago.) 
Farm Spray Respirator, equipped 
with cartridge No. CR-49293 
and filter No. 49294. Two units 
attached to (Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pitts: 
burgh.) 
DC $011 Aluminum Body Respira- 
tor, equipped with DMA cart- 


tacepie ce. 


ridge and P-7 filter. (Pulmosan 
Supply Equipment Corp., Brook- 
lyn.) 

Agrisol Dust and Vapor Respirator, 
equipped with R-414 filter and 
11-A Agrisol cartridge. (Willson 
Products, Inc., Reading, Pa.) 
Respirators listed below will give 

adequate protection TEPP 
and demeton vapors as well as para- 
thion, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, chlor- 
dane, EPN, and nicotine. All of the 
respirators have two cartridge units 
attached to the facepiece. 

5561, equipped 
with filter cartridge combination 
R-561. (American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.) 

Farm Spray Respirator No. CR- 
72183, equipped with cartridge 
No. CR-49293 and filter No. 
73488. (Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh.) 

All Vision Chemical Cartridge 
Respirator No. CR-74910, 
equipped with inner cartridge 
No. CR-73841 and outer cart- 
ridge No. 73927. (Mine Safety 
Applicances Co., Pittsburgh.) 


against 


Respirator No. 


Agritox Respirator, equipped with 
cartridge No. 11A and filter No. 
R-490. (Willson Products Inc., 
Reading, Pa.) 

e 
Nuclear Energy Delays Sprouts 
The common potato, exposed to 
radiation, can be stored for at least 
18 months without sprouting and it 


is possible that further research will 


determine that the storage life of 
foods can be similarly 
prolonged. This was the prognostica- 
tion of Stamford Research Institute 
bulletin. Large 


amounts of radiation at high intensi- 


many other 


in a recent news 
ties are being studied to accomplish 
useful results in chemical processing, 
in improvement of plastic materials, 
and in sterilization, pasteurization and 
deinfestation of agricultural products. 

The widespread educational pro- 
cess in nuclear energy going on within 
industry began with the passage by 
Congress of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 which removed many of the 
restraints on general dissemination otf 
technical information. 


USDA Tests MOPA 
Dr. John W. Mitchell and co- 


workers of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service have made extensive 
tests of MOPA (alpha 
phenyl acetic acid) and other poten- 
tial plant systemics, Their experiments 
show that MOPA applied to plant 
leaves or stems is absorbed and trans- 
located both upward and downward 
inside the plant. With the help of 


soil moisture, this chemical can even 


methoxy 


move from the roots of a treated plant 
into those of an adjacent untreated 
plant in the soil. MOPA is a growth- 
regulating chemical, first compounded 
by Dr. Wilkins Reeve of U. of Md. 

Dr. Mitchell and his associates 
at the U. S. Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., believe that the great 
mobility of MOPA within plants is 
probably due to the chemical’s basic 
physical makeup, or molecular struc- 
ture. They have found another sub- 
stance, chemically related to MOPA, 
which also moves readily through 
plants, though not from the roots of 
one plant to another. This second 
chemical is mandelic acid. Unlike 
MOPA, however, mandelic acid has 
no visible growth modifying effect. 

e 


New Antibiotic Controls Fungus 

A new antibiotic with a promis: 
ing future in the farmer's fight against 
plant disease is “Filipin,” a discovery 
of plant pathologists and chemists of 
the University of Illinois and the Up- 
john Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Drugs such as streptomycin and 
Terramycin made the headlines be- 
cause of their successes against bac- 
terial diseases. Filipin goes after some 
of the fungus diseases. As a spray, 
Filipin reduced tomato infection with 
grey leafspot by 25 percent below 
infection in untreated tomatoes. 

Tomato and pea seeds soaked in 
filipin germinated normally, proving 
that antibiotic to be relatively non- 
toxic to plants. As a sidelight, this 
germination test also pointed up the 
fungicidal ability of this new anti- 
biotic: about 1 percent of the filipin- 
soaked pea seeds developed fungus de- 
cays; 12 percent of the “control” 
seeds, which were germinated in dis- 
tilled water, decayed. 
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INDUSTRY 


Patents 


The data listed below is only a 
brief review of recent patents per- 
tinent to the readers and subscribers 
of this publication. 

Complete copies of these patents 
may be obtained by writing to the 
publisher of this magazine and re- 
mitting 50¢ for each copy desired. 
For orders received outside of the 
United States the cost will be $1.00 
per copy. 


2,709,648. HERBICIDAL COMPOSITION 
AND METHOD EMPLOYING MIXTURES OF 
A POLYCHOROPHENOXY COMPOUND WITH 
a PHenyt Dimetuy_ Urea. Patent issued 
May 31, 1955 to Truman C. Ryker, Wil- 
mington, and Dale E. Wolf, Hockessin, 
Del., assignors to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., a corp- 
oration of Delaware. A herbicidal composi- 
tion containing, in admixture with a her- 
bicidally active polychlorophenoxy com- 
pound selected from the group consisting 
of pentachlorophenates, 2,4,5-trichlorophe- 
noxyacetic acid, its salts, esters and amides, 
and 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, its 
salts, esters and amides, a herbicidally ac- 
tive phenyl dimethyl urea compound selec- 
ted from the group consisting of 1-p- 
chlorophenyl-3,3-dimethylurea, 1- phenyl- 
3,3-dimethylurea, and 1 - (3,4-dichloro- 
phenyl) -3,3-dimethylurea, said herbicidal 
composition containing said admixture of 
said herbicidal compounds in a herbicidal 
concentration; and wherein said herbicidal 
compounds in said admixture are mutually 
activating and produce a synergistic her- 
bicidal effect. 


2,709,649. Process FOR PRODUCING 
PHOSPHATE MATERIAL. Patent issued May 
31, 1955 to Ira M. Le Baron, Lakeland, 
Fla., assignor to International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., a corporation of New 
York. A process of recovering available 
phosphatic material which comprises ad- 
mixing ground phosphate rock particles be- 
tween about 48% and about 80% of 
which will pass through a 200 mesh 
standard screen with aqueous sulfuric acid 
of a strength in the range of approximately 
50% to approximately 70% sulfuric acid, 
leaching the soluble phosphate constituents 
from the acid mix, separating undissolved 
solids from the solution of dissolved phos- 
phatic solids, segregating the undissolved 
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solids into portions, one of which contains 
particles of a class smaller than 150 to 
250 mesh and the other portion of which 
contains particles larger than 150 to 250 
mesh, subjecting the portion containing 
particles larger than 150 to 250 mesh to 
the action of strong sulfuric acid, incorp- 
orating the strong acid and dissolved solid 
matter into an acid mix of untreated rock 
and sulfuric acid processed in the initial 
step, and recovering the dissolved phos- 
phatic solids from the solution of dissolved 
phosphatic solids leached from acid mix 


2,710,823. FuNncicipaL COMPOUNDS. 
Patent issued May 31, 1955 to Leon Katz, 
Springfield, N. J., assignor to Schenley 
Industries, Inc., New York, a corporation 
of Delaware. A compound of the group 
consisting of benzoxazole 2-hydrazones ot 
aldehydes and ketones, containing a radi- 
cal ot the group consisting of hydrogen 
and lower aikyl, and a substituent radi- 
cal of the group consisting of 2-hydroxyl, 
4, carboxy, 4carboxy-methoxy (—-OCH,,- 
COOH), 4-di (lower alkyl) amino and 
4-chloro. 


2,710,824. FuNGicipAL ComPOUNDS 
Patent issued May 31, 1955 to Leon Katz, 
assignor to Schenley Industries, Inc., New 
York, a corporation of Delaware. A com- 
pound of the group consisting of ben- 
zoxazole 2-hydrazones of aldehydes and 
ketones, containing a radical of the group 
consisting of hydrogen and lower alky!; 
a radical of the group consisting of hydro- 
gen, hydroxyl, and di-(lower alkyl) amino: 
and a radical of the group consisting of 
hydrogen and lower alkyl. 


2,711,367. Wrep KILLER CONTAIN- 
ING Borax. Patent issued June 21, 1955 
to Clifford A. Parsh, Sr., Kansas City, Mo. 
A herbicidal composition comprising a 
slurry produced by admixing from %4 to 
two pounds of aluminum sulphate; from 
one to five gallons of water. 


2,711,949. METHOD AND Composi- 
TION FOR THE CONTROL OF PLANT 
GrowTH. Patent issued June 28, 1955 to 
Keith C. Barrons, Midland, Mich., assignor 
to the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
a corporation of Delaware. A method for 
the control of plant growth which com- 
prises applying to the plant foliage a 
phytotoxic amount of glycol bis(mono- 
bromacetate) of the formula: 


re) 
| 
CH,-O-C-CH, Br 


R-CH-O-C-CH, Br 
|| 
oO 


wherein R_ represents a member of the 
group consisting of hydrogen and methyl 
radical. 


2,711,987. Insect Toxicant Re- 
ACTION PRropucT oF HyYDROXYAROMATIC 
AND ALKALI ORTHOSILICATE CoMPOUNDS. 
Patent issued June 28, 1955 to Frank H. 
Lyons, Memphis, Tenn., assignor to E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., a corporation 
of Delaware. An insect toxicant com posi- 
tion comprising an aqueous solution of 
the reaction product of hydrated sodium 
orthosilicate with a member selected from 
the group consisting of beta naphthol, 
phenol, a halogen substituted phenol, cre- 
sol, a halogen substituted cresol, anthrols, 
and hydroxy substituted phenols, the hy- 
drated sodium orthosilicate and said mem- 
ber being reacted in the ratio of from 1 
mol of hydrated sodium orthosilicate to 
from 1 to 3 mols of said member. 


2,712,544. CHELATING AGENTS. Pat- 
ent issued July 5, 1955 to Frederick C. 
Bersworth, Verona, N. J., assignor to 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
a corporation of Delaware. Epoxide com- 
ioe conforming to the following form- 
ula: 


H 


R—(N -Alkylene) ,—-N 
| 
H H 


wherein R is an alkyl group containing 
two carbon atoms to about 20 carbon 
atoms and has attached on two adjacent 
carbon atoms an oxygen atom 


wherein Alkylene is a low molecular 
weight alkylene group which places two 
to three carbon atoms in the chain 
between the nitrogen atoms, and where- 
in n is an integer having a value of one 
to about four, and wherein at least one 
amino hydrogen is displaced by an acetic 
acid group (—CH,COOM) and M is 
selected from the group consisting of 
hydrogen, ammonium bases and alkali 
metals. 


2,713,535. HersicipAL Compost 
TIONS. Patent issued July 19, 1955 to 
Tracy M. Patrick, Jr., Melrose, Mass., as- 
signor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. A herbicidal composition compris: 
ing an oil-in-water emulsion of hexachloro- 
butadiene, said hexachlorobutadiene being 
present in the emulsion in a quantity 
which is toxic to plant life. 


INDUSTRY TRADEMARKS 


Appear on Page 94 
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Byron Webster Retires 

Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N.J., announced re- 
cently the resignation of Byron P. 
Webster as vice-president. His resig- 
nation is due to poor health. Mr. 
Webster has been with the company 
for thirty-four years. He will con- 
tinue to act as a consultant. 


7 
Aramite Tolerence Extended 

A further extension to October 
1 was recently granted by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration for 
Aramite, miticide manufactured by 
the Naugatuck Division of U.S. Rub- 
ber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. The ex- 
tension makes continued use of Ara- 
mite permissible through October 1 
in spite of the fact that no tolerance 
has as yet been set by Food and Drug 
on residues remaining on foodstuffs 
following application of Aramite. 
The company had requested a residue 
tolerance of 1 part per million, but 
action on the request has been de- 
layed by FDA pending filing of a 
report by a five-man committee of 
scientists who are reviewing the case. 
It is anticipated that the report of 
the committee may be received prior 
to October 1. 

The tolerance provisions of the 
Miller law were previously to have 
been made applicable to Aramite on 
August 5, but this date was subse- 
quently extended to September 13. 
This further extension to October | 
allows a further period of grace which 
is evidently calculated to extend until 
the report of the scientific committee 
has been received and acted upon 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


(See Agricultural Chemicals, Septem- 
ber issue, pages 34-35, for further 
details.) 
a 

Bridger Joins Davison Chemical 

Dr. G. L. Bridger, consultant on 
fertilizer production and head of the 
department of chemical and mining 
engineering of Iowa State College, has 
joined the Davison Chemical Co, Di- 
vision of W. R. Grace & Co. as 
director of agricultural research. Vin- 
cent Sauchelli, agricultural authority 
of long association with Davison, has 
been named chief agronomist of the 
company. 


Chemagro to Mfg. Bayer 17147 

Bayer 17147, a systemic insecti- 
cide by Farbenfabriken Bayer Co. of 
Germany, has been tested on ex- 
perimental plots at Natchitoches, La., 
under the direction of Dr. D. New- 
som of the Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The organic phos’ 
phate has shown very promising re- 
sults in the control of boll weevils 
and other cotton insects. It is expect- 
ed it will be recommended for com- 
merical pest control on cotton. 

Chemagro Corp., New York, will 
manufacture Bayer 17147 for com- 
mercial use next year. 


Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formulators Meet Oct. 3-5 


The second meeting of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Association is scheduled for 
October 3-5 at Holly Inn, Pinehurst, 
N.C. An address by J. M. Grayson 
will open the 3-day conference, fol- 
lowing which reports will be given 
by Glenn C. Klingman, North Caro- 
iina State College, and J. H. Cochran, 
Clemson College. 

W. Pickett, Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change, Statesville, N. C; J. M. Max- 
well, Maxwell Insecticide Co., Raleigh, 


2nd v-pres; W. P. Crown, Carolina 
Chemicals, W. Columbia, S. C., Ist v.-p.; 


1955 officers of the new Associa- 
tion are: president, W. R. Peele, 
W. R. Peele Co., Raleigh; vice: 
president, W. P. Crown, Carolina 
Chemicals, Inc., W. Columbia, S.C.; 
vice-president, J. M. Maxwell, Max- 
well Insecticide Co., Raleigh, N.C.; 
and secretary and treasurer, J. B. 
Maddrey, Planters Chemical Corp., 
Norfolk, Va. 

W. R. Peele, Raleigh, N. C., president; 
G. Simches, Planters Chemical Corp 
Norfolk; R. A. Tiller, Southern Agric 


Chemicals, Kingstree, S. C.; John Daly, 
Daly Herring Co., Kingston, N. C. 
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Unexcelled for 
Storage 


in chlorinated — ‘ 
; insecticides . . q 


VERSATI 
too..! 


TOXIMUL 600 is one of the most useful members of the Toximul 
series of agricultural emulsifiers . . and one of the biggest reasons for its 
immediate popularity is its Super Stability in storage. Accelerated storage 
tests carried out at 60° C. have shown TOXIMUL 600 to be superior in heat 


. stability to all other emulsifiers tested. ~ 
7 This improved product has been specially developed to reduce the hazards a 
‘ of lost emulsifiability when liquid sprays are carried over from season to a4 
season. No matter how simmering the summer heat wave, formulations made se 
with TOXIMUL 600 “stay put”, ready for immediate use, with almost all of — 
the major toxicants on the market. * 
a GUTSTANDING SPONTANEITY is also an VERSATILITY :s yet another “plus” performance e. 
F important TOXIMUL 600 feature, giving in a factor with this Nino! product. You can use it at the = 
flash slow-creaming emulsions which will not 3 to 4% level, not only with 
separate out during spraying. Toxaphene and Aldrin, but also : ; - 
eae with DDT, BHC, Chlordane, SEND THIS COUPON NOW! a : 
Endrin, Heptachlor and other s i a 
yo Bevomee4 5] MINOL LABORATORIES, INC., | | 
Stability—spontaneity —versatility = | vert a G z 
— it’s a hard combination tobeat. = || 1719 5 CLINTON sTREET E. “4 
Why don’t jow change to TOXI- =| CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS y eee is 
ae 4 me Gentlemen: . ae 
B mi mm Please send working samples of , 
; Pp Scie sae a and complete information about 2 oe wean’ 
te ” oe we TOXIMUL 600. . \ 


Signed 


si 


NINOL LABORATORIES ic. 


1719 S. CLINTON ® CHICAGO 16 ® PHONE CHESAPEAKE 3-9625 | ’ 
in Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., 420 Lagouchstiere Street W., Montreal 1, Quebec . City & State _ one m 
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Cotton Conf. in Texas 

High quality and low production 
costs—both essential to cotton in 
meeting its competition—provided the 
theme for the ninth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference 
held Sept. 7-9 at Texas A & M, 
College Station, Tex. 

The National Cotton Council 
sponsored the conference in coopera: 
tion with the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege System, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, and Cotton Belt land 
grant colleges. Some 500 persons at- 
tended the three-day meeting. 

Dr. M. T. Harrington, chancel- 
lor, Texas A. & M. College System, 
welcomed the visitors at the opening 
session at which Claude L. Welch, 
Memphis, director of the production 
and marketing division, National Cot- 
ton Council, outlined the role of 
mechanization in cotton’s fight for 
markets. 

Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
discussed proposals for a long-range 
expansion of farm research and edu- 
cation. Other speakers reported how 
programs of the farm equipment in- 
dustry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the land grant col- 
leges are related to cotton’s competi- 
tive future. Discussions on mechanical 
harvesting with the stripper-type ma- 
chine were also reviewed 

- 
Borden Markets Fert. Cmpd. 

The Borden Co., New York, 
announced recently that it has en 
tered the fertilizer field 
with a new nitrogen fertilizer com: 
pound called “Borden's 38”. The 
product was developed by the chemr- 
cal division of the Borden Co. and 
is based on a 38-0-0 formula. It is 
derived from urea formaldehyde, is 
reported to be “non burning” and 
to release nitrogen steadily for periods 


chemical 


ranging from 6 menths to a year. 
The company advises that 15 to 
18 pounds of the new fertilizer will 
provide nitrogen for a full season to 
1,000 square feet of fine turfgrass. 
The product is available in 50 pound 


bags through whclesalers in the turf 
fields and will be 


and ornamental 


Fluor Builds Plant at Selma, Mo. 


Progress in the construction of the 
new $16,000,000 petro-chemical plant on 
the banks of the Mississippi River at 
Selma, Missouri, by the Fluor Corp. of 
Los Angeles, Calif., is shown in this 
aerial view 

The new plant of the Mississippi River 
Chemical Co., a division of Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp., for the production of 
nitrogen products is rising on schedule 
for completion early in October. Plant 
production is designed for 200 tons 
anhydrous ammonia a day. Other facili- 
ties include a 220-ton per day nitric acid 
unit, prilling plant, deep water wells, 


marketed in small packages for home 
use early next spring. Sales of the 
new product will be handled by 
A. G. Vojick. 


NH: Plant for San Juan 
Construction will begin shortly 
on a new anhydrous ammonia, sul- 
furic acid and 
plant at Guanica, Puerto Rico for 


ammonium sulfate 


Gonzales Chemical Industries, Inc., 
San Juan. The installation was de- 
signed and will be built by the 
Lummus Company, New York. 

This will be Puerto Rico's first 
complete ammonia products plant, 
and represents the second largest new 
endeavor on the island. The plant will 
provide a source of ammonia-nitrogen 
and related products for fertilizer. 

Forty-two thousand tons of an- 
hydrous ammonia will be produced 
per year. Part will be sold as such, 
and the balance will be converted to 
aqueous ammonia, sulfuric acid, am- 
monium sulfate and possibly other 
materials for use by agriculture and 
industry. 

This will make the fourth am- 
monia plant in two years for Lummus 
The others include the Lion Oil in- 
stallation at St. Charles Parish, Louisi- 
ana and The Westvaco unit at South 
Charleston, West Virginia 


and storage facilities (not shown in 
photograph) 

All the products of the new plant, 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer, nitrate solu- 
tions, and anhydrous ammonia for agri- 
cultural use will be marketed under 
the Mississippi River Chemical Com- 
pany’s “Steamboat Brand” trademark. 
They will be distributed through regu- 
lar fertilizer manufacturing channels by 
Bradley and Baker. 


Construction of the new plant was 
started last December. The plant will 
cover the southern portion of the 4,600 
acre plant side and will employ some 
150 people 


New Agricultural Firm in Ohio 
Growers Chemical Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Tiedjens Associates, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, have purchased Milan 
Brewing Co.'s buildings and equip- 
ment at Milan, Ohio, and plan to use 
these in formulating and distributing 
fertilizer solutions and other agricul 
tural chemical products. The com- 
pany is owned by V. A. Tiedjens, 
formerly chief chemist for the 
Nachurs and Berlow Manufacturing 
Co., Marion, Ohio. The plant is 
scheduled to be in operation early 
in October. 
e 


Calspray Ups Rembow, Hawk 

California Spray Chemical Corp.., 
Whittier, Calif., announced recently 
the appointment of Andrew J. Von 
Rembow as assistant to the district 
manager; they announced, too, the 
appointment of William R. Hawk 
of Suffolk, Va., as branch manager 
in the Virginia area. 

Mr. Von Rembow has been with 
Calspray for 6 years. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, he was a sales specialist at 
Richmond, Calif., working as an as- 
sistant under E. W. Cannon, vice- 
president and manager of marketing. 

William R. Hawk has been with 
Calspray for 3 years as a sales repre- 


sentative. 
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Fertilizer Round Table, Oct. 11 

The fifth annual Fertilizer Round 
Table, scheduled to be held at the 
Hotel Carlton, Washington, D. C., 
on Oct. 11-12th, will center its dis- 
cussions on “Ammoniation™ and 
“Granulation.” Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
chief agronomist for the Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
again organized the program and 
meeting, which will include the fol- 
lowing discussion leaders and their 
topics: 

E. C. Perrin, Allied Chemical @ 
Dye Corp., will review the theories 
and practices of ammoniation. Ove 
Jensen, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
will review developments in the pro- 
duction of granulated complete ferti- 
lizers, utilizing UAL solutions. 

Temperature and moisture rela- 
tionships in granulation, based on ex- 
periences of Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, will be outlined by Rodger 
C. Smith, ESFE. A new process de- 
velopment in nitraphosphate manu- 
facture will be discussed by A. J. 
Sackett, Jr., of A. J. Sackett & Sons. 

A. Spillman, Fertilizer Manufac- 
turing Cooperative, Inc., will review 
the main features of a new granulat- 
ing installation. The Ammoniator- 
granulator installation at the Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp. plant will 
be described by E. J. Leister of Ed- 
ward Renneburg & Sons Co.; while 
G. Halldorson, also of Renneburg, 
will discuss dryers and coolers in the 
ammoniation and granulation of fer- 
tilizers. 

M. W. Thomas, Thos. Alabama 
Kaolin Co., will comment on the use 
of clay coatings to retard hygroscopi- 
city in granulated ammoniated fertil- 
izers; and J. O. Hardesty, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will give 
some of the fundamentals of the 
theory of granulation. 

Comments in favor of standard- 
ization of screen sizes in the granula- 
tion process will be presented by W. 
King, W. S. Tyler Co.; and Dr. E. C. 
Kapusta, US Potash Co., will give 
some thoughts on the role of potash 
salts in the ammoniation and granula- 
tion of mixed fertilizers. 

T. P. Hignett, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, will review the processes 
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of granulation and ammoniation; and 
J. C. Sharp, Spencer Chemical Co., 
will tell of some of the work Spencer 
Chemical Co. is doing at the Ark Mo 
plant. 

J. E. Iliff, Blaw Knox Co., will 
discuss the Swift Process of granula- 
tion, 


Various topics of interest to the 
fertilizer industry will be discussed in 
@ monthly column by Dr. Vincent 
Sauchelli, beginning with the Novem- 
ber issue of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS. 

Dr. Sauchelli needs no introduc- 
tion to the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry, as he is weli known in his 
own right as chief agronomist for 
Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
author of several books and manuals 
on fertilizer manufacture, techniques, 
theory, etc. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS is 
pleased to offer the comments of Dr. 
Sauchelli to its readers. 


AAAS to Discuss Agriculture 

Symposiums on “Southern Agri- 
culture from 1913 to 1956” and 
“Atomic Energy and Agriculture,” 
will be featured at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, sched- 
uled for Dec. 26-31 at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Atlanta, Ga. One 
section of the meeting will be co- 
sponsored by the American Phyto- 
pathological Society. 

The symposium on Southern 
agriculture will include reports on: 
the contributions of the experiment 
stations; the concept of land manage- 
ment; and how the experiment sta- 
tions reach the farmer. 

The symposium on atomic energy 
will include discussion on soil-plant 
relationships; plant metabolism; ani- 
mal metabolism; and food steriliza- 
tion. 

. 


N. C. School Meets Jan. 10-11 

The eight annual school covering 
herbicides, fungicides, insecticides, and 
rodenticides, will be held under the 
auspices of the North Carolina State 
College School of Agriculture and the 
college’s Extention Division on Janu- 
ary 10-11, 1956. The school will be 
held at the N. C. State College in 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mexico to Mfg. Insecticides 

Production of synthetic organic 
insecticides has been proposed recent- 
ly by J. Sperling of Foster D. Snell 
de Mexico. The plan includes the 
establishment of a private company, 
based on an agreement of prospective 
partners. The firm is still in the 
formative stages, and offers an open 
invitation to interested companies. 

Mr. Sperling estimates that $5-6 
million in investment capital will be 
required for the production of 6,000 
tons of chlorine-based insecticides an- 
nually. 

A copy of a preliminary report 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

- 


Canadian Entomologists Meet 

At the annual meeting of the 
Entomological Society of Canada, 
October 18-20, in Fredericton, N.B., 
Canada, reports dealing with effect of 
pesticides on natural predators, role 
of pollinators in crops and ornamen- 
tals, and systematic entomology in 
Canada will be featured. Included 
too in the program are discussions on 
locust research and control, bumble- 
bee ecology and the chemical physi- 
ology and toxicology of insects. 

O. Fournier is president of the 
society which will hold its meetings 
at the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel. 

e 


N. C. Director Dies 
Dr. Frank Jeter, director of agri- 
cultural information at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
died early in September of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was 64 years old. 
7 


Stauffer Merges Consolidated 
Stauffer plans to merge Con- 
solidated Chemical Industries, Inc., 
were announced recently, and are to 
be voted on by stockholders of both 
firms. Consolidated produces heavy 
chemicals and bone and hide prod- 
ucts. Consolidated operations, under 
the plan, will continue as a division 


of Stauffer. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 
3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Superior phosphate tertilizers have been produced for 

nearly 30 years. This unequalled experience is your assurance 
of quality and dependability in Triple Superphosphate. To pian 
your shipments for maximum satistaction, call upon your 
Bradiey & Baker representative today. 


U.S. VHOSPHORIC 
rennessee P/RODUCTS 


CORPORATION & Tampa, Florida 


e————UlU 


= 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA + INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS * NORFOLK «+ HOUSTON 
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Problems and Questions Relating to the Marketing of 
A Home-Garden Product Discussed at CMRA Conference 


ITH the recent influx of 

manufacturers into the home 
garden market, considerable interest 
was expressed in a recent report by 
F. S. Washburn, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, on “Marketing Lawn 
and Garden Cyanamid.” Mr. Wash- 
burn addressed the Chemical Market 
Research Association on September 
22nd, at its meeting in Virginia 
Beach, Va. The following are ex- 
cerpts from his address: 

“At the end of World War II 
when calcium cyanamide was no 
longer in heavy demand for the pro- 
duction of essential war materials 
more of it became available for agri- 
cultural use. With newer and cheap- 
er forms of nitrogen available to the 
farmer we started investigating new 
outlets for Cyanamid. The rapid ex- 
pansion of the home garden market 
over the last ten years stimulated by 
the nation’s tremendous home build- 
ing program led us to look into this 
sales possibility. 

“We felt, after studying our re- 
search material, that we could recom 
mend Cyanamid to the home owner 
for putting in a new lawn, for reno- 
vating an old one, for building humus 
in the soil by spading Cyanamid down 
with plant refuse and for the decom- 
position of organic matter in the com- 
post pile provided we could teach him 
not to use it for other purposes. 

“While we had the product and 
the recommendations we nevertheless 
were not experts in the marketing of 
garden items and decided to proceed 
cautiously for several reasons. The 
first was that Cyanamid itself is not 
an easy product to handle. It is no 
respecter of species. It will kill grass 
seed just as quickly as weed seeds, if 
direct contact is made at time of ap- 
plication. 

“The average consumer's as- 
sumption that if one pound will do 
a good job, two pounds will do bet- 
ter, doesn’t hold true of this material. 
We realized that if this should hap- 

pen in establishing a new lawn, a seed 
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bed prepared with too much Cyana- 
mid could very well prevent the germ- 
ination of expensive grass seed and 
result in dissatisfaction and com- 
plaints. We also recognized that other 
requirements such as even and uni- 
form distribution, adequate soil mois- 
ture, and a waiting period of two to 
three weeks between treating and 
seeding, might not be met and would 
lead to difficulties. 

“While home gardeners have 
been using fertilizer for many dec- 
ades, they have been accustomed to 
just carelessly throwing it on the soil 
in the spring, either before or after 
planting. If they were to do the same 
with Cyanamid, which after all is 
basically a fertilizer, we were sure 
they would get into trouble. Learn- 
ing facts by experience is not con- 
ducive to repeat sales. Many patient 
hours of discussion were spent in try- 
ing to arrive at a set of suggested 
recommendations that would be as 
foolproof as possible. Only then did 
we consider the packaging of the ma- 
terial. Originally we set out to sell 
a ten, twenty-five and eighty pound 
package but soon learned that the 
eighty pound package was much too 
heavy and cumbersome for the aver- 
age gardener’s wife to carry home. 
We have since replaced it with a 
fifty pound package. The ten pound 
package was considered an introduc- 
tory size because it would not be pos- 
sible to do much around the home 
garden with less than twenty-five 
pounds. If and when lawn and gar- 
den Cyanamid becomes well estab- 
lished, the ten pound package prob- 
ably will be discontinued. 

“While Cyanamid for building 
humus in the soil offered sales possi- 
bilities in both fall and spring, a late 
summer and fall recommendation lim- 
ited the major turf sales period to a 
comparatively few weeks. This natur- 
ally posed inventory problems on both 
being able to have enough material 
on hand during the use period, and 
having carry-overs. 


“Price-wise, we had the prob- 
lem of suggesting a retail list that 
would offer the dealer and distribu- 
tor sufficient inducement to overcome 
his objections to the storage and 
handling problems involved. 

“When directions, a name and 
a price structure were settled upon we 
then faced the problem of where to 
sell it. Salesmen’s investigations 
showed that wholesalers and dealers 
handling garden supplies were quite 
ready to accept this new product. 
There then remained only the ques- 
tion of how large an area we would 
introduce it in and what our adver- 
tising program should be. 

“Certainly with the educational 
problem to be undertaken, this new 
product would not offer the prospect 
of immediate volume sales. It was not 
a mass consumer item and we could 
not be sure how many gardeners 
would understand and follow our in- 
structions. All our original discus- 
sions led us to believe that it would 
take at least a five year program of 
practical experience in the sale and 
use of this product to really deter- 
mine what our eventual tonnage could 
be. To undertake an actual market 
research test program with consumers 
would have been expensive and could 
too easily have been unfruitful. It 
would not have been possible to select 
a sufficient number of areas to find 
a reliable consumer purchase pattern. 
A spell of unusually hot weather or a 
prolonged rainy season, over the per- 
iod of use, would make customers 
either unwilling or unable to use the 
material, and so give us a completely 
negative answer. 

Such was the case in one small 
city where we secured saturation in 
both distribution and advertising only 
to find that a prolonged series of 95 
degree weekends sent people to the 
beach rather than into their gardens. 
This small test campaign, however, 
did give us a clue to our best method 
of distribution. This was to try to 
keep the material in the hands of the 
better garden supply stores where the 
employees were intelligent enough, 
or had the time, to learn how Cyana- 
mid should be used and so instruct 
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NULATION 


is NOW POSSIBLE 


CUTS CURING TIME 
REDUCES INVENTORY 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


To realize more profit in fertilizer manufacturing, more plants are using 
Bive Valley Granulators to produce granular fertilizer! A Blue Valley 
Granvulator gives you the lowest first cost . . . lowest installation cost 
... and lowest operating cost . . . yet it produces highest quality granu- 
lar fertilizer from the lowest cost materials available to you. All this 


adds up to more profit for your plant, so write, wire, or call us now— 


BLUE VALLEY EQUIP. MFG. & ENGR. CO. 


LAURENT AND N. TAYLOR TOPEKA, KANSAS 
TELEPHONE 4-3441 


installation pictured above, Farm Chemical Co., Longmont, Colo. 


FOR ANY SIZE 
FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


GRANULATE THE 
GLASPEY WAY 
IT’S PROVEN 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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CACA Oct. 13 in Quebec 

The third annual meeting of the 
Canadian Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation will be held October 13-14 
at the Chantecler, Ste-Adele-en-haut, 
Quebec, Canada. A feature of the 
first day's session will be a panel dis- 
cussion on “Chemical Control of 
Weeds and Brush in Canada.” Par- 
ticipating in this review will be L. H. 
Shebeski, J. W. Suggitt, H. F. Stairs, 
H. W. Leggett, and J. J. Neilson, all 
of Canada. Arthur G. Pinard, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, 
will discuss “Merchandising of Pest 
Control Products.” 

A highlight of the final day of 
the meeting will be a panel discussion 
on “Canadian Regulations on Ad- 
ministrative Tolerances for Insecti- 
cide Chemicals in or on Food.” Par- 
ticipating in this discussion will be 
Lea S. Hitchner of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
Washington, D.C.; C. A. Morrell, 
Canadian Food and Drug Divisions; 
and Charles H. Jefferson, Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. 

The final session will include 
discussions on three new agricultural 
chemicals. 

* 
V-C Builds 3 Midwest Plants 

Virginia - Carolina Chemical 
Corp. announced recently plans for 
the construction of three new ferti- 
lizer plants in the midwest. The 
plants, each designed for the produc- 
tion of high analysis V-C fertilizers, 
will be located at Orrville, Ohio; 
Remington, Indiana, and Estherville, 
Iowa. In making the announcement, 
the company said it plans to start 
construction immediately and expects 
each of the plants to be in production 
by next spring. 

When the new facilities are 
completed, V-C will have thirty-nine 
fertilizer plants in operation through- 
out the nation. 

. 
Velsicol Changes Name 

Velsicol Corp., formerly a Divi- 
sion of Arvey Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounced that their corporate name 
has been changed to Velsicol Chemi- 
cal Corp. At the same time, the 
company announced the following 
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title changes for executive personnel: 
J. Regenstein, Sr.—from president to 
chairman of the board; J. Regenstein, 
Jr.—from vice-president to president; 
E. T. Collinsworth, Jr.—from vice- 
president and general manager to 
executive vice-president and general 
manager. 
s 

ill. PCO Meet Jan. 30 

The 20th annual meeting of the 
Illinois Pest Control Operators will be 
held at Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind., 
Jan. 30-Feb. 3, 1956. The North Cen- 
tral States Branch of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of America will meet at 
Purdue March 28-30. 


Nopco Plans New Pilot Plant 

Plans are being made by the 
Nopco Chemical Co. for the con- 
struction of a new pilot plant on 
its property in Harrison, N.J. The 
new structure, housing the latest in 
chemical equipment, will be devoted 
exclusively to developmental work 
and pilot production of new and im- 
proved products. The site selected 
is approximately 10,000 square feet, 
and is located on the Passaic River 
front. Although definite plans have 
not yet been drawn up, a multi-story 
building is envisaged. Nopco officials 
hope to have the building ready for 
occupancy early in 1956, 


- 


N. F. and DRENCH GRADE 


* Veterinary supply houses and dealers looking 
for high quality and purity on a continuing 
basis, are loud in their praise of Neville Pheno- 
thiazine. They know they can depend on 
Neville to ship a uniform product promptly. 


Write us for samples and prices 


Plants ot Neville island, Po. ond Acchaia. Col 
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Your NEW SOURCE for Nitrogen Chemicals 


Sohio Chemical Company 


Our fleet of new aluminum 

or stainless steel tank cars 

and trucks will be ready to serve 
you starting January 1, 1956. 


ay Seantes in the agricultural mid- 
os Sohio Chemical Company offers you 
fast, low cost delivery. Our large storage 
facilities and extensive selection of nitrogen 
solutions can supply your most complex 
requirements. 

AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS UREA (PRILLED) 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA NITRIC ACID 
AQUEOUS AMMONIA UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


LIMA, OHIO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Emulsol Advances Execs 

Solomen Epstein, executive vice 
president of Emulsol Chemical Corp.., 
division of Witco Chemical Co., 
Chicago, was recently assigned the 
duties of general manager of the 
company. 

Dr. Charles Fuchs, formerly 
chief chemist of Emulsol was elected 
vice president in charge of research 
and development. 

. 

CSC Producing Nitroparaffins 

The world’s first scale nitroparaf- 
fins production facilities are now in 
operation at Commercial Solvents 
Corp.'s Sterlington, Louisiana, plant. 
The first railroad tank car shipment 
of nitromethane flowing from the new 
facilities was made on September 7, 
1955. It went to Peoria, Illinois. 

Agriculture utilizes nitroparaf- 
fins in the manufacture of pesticides. 

. 


Antibiotics for Weed Control 

University of Michigan scientists 
report good results in controlling 
weeds by a preemergence application 
of isoniazid. In very low concentra- 
tions the drug halted root growth 
of weeds. The drug is not used in 
commercial preparations for weed 
control, but the report suggests that 
a search of this group of chemicals 
may show an effective and economical 
weed killer. 

. 


V-C Net Off 33% in '55 

Earnings of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
dropped 339 from the preceding 
year, due partly to a decline of sales 
to 77 million from 85 million. The 
company’s annual report said that 
disposal of its former Black Leaf 
Division and a strike at the Florida 
phosphate mines accouuted for about 
40% of the decrease in sales. 

. 

TVA Contracts Renewed to '60 

TVA announced early last 
month a five year extension of its 
fertilizer research and testing con- 
tracts with agricultural experiment 
stations in eight states. Included are 
the seven Tennessee Valley states of 
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New NH, Plant Opened in Georgia 


(1 to r) Messrs. Mal- 
colm Smith, chairman 
of the board, John R. 
Riley, president, and 
George V. Taylor, 
vice president of 
Southern Nitrogen 
Co., which will start 
construction of a $14- 
000,000 petrochemical 
plant in Savannah, 
Georgia, this fall, ex- 
amine a map of the 
plant site. 


OUTHERN Nitrogen Co. an- 

nounced recently plans for the 
construction of a $14,000,000 petro- 
chemical plant at Savannah, Ga. The 
plant is designed to produce 250 
tons per day, which it will convert 
into nitrogen solutions for fertilizer 
use, and prilled ammonium nitrate. 
Construction of the plant will be 
started in the fall, and it is expected 
to be in operation before the end of 


by Southern Nitrogen Co. 
a 


1956 . . . reports the new company. 


Organizers of the company in- 
clude John R. Riley, president, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of sales 
and a director of Spencer Chemical 
Co.; Malcolm Smith, chairman of the 
board, formerly a director of Spencer 
Chemical Co.; and George V. Tay- 
lor, vice-president, formerly director 
of product sales for Spencer. 


Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky, and the state of Washing: 
ton. Contracts with the experiment 
stations have been in effect for the 
past several years and have been ex- 
tended to June 30, 1960. 

In addition to its contracts with 
Valley experiment stations TVA has 
contracts with four experiment sta- 
tions representing major geographical 
areas. 

The station in Pullman, Wash- 
ington, tests TVA fertilizers under 
soil and climatic conditions prevailing 
in the northwest. The north central 
region is represented in the work at 
Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa. 
The experiment station at Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, covers the 
western region. And the station at 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, represents the northeastern 
region. 


In general the contracts provide 
for the testing of TVA fertilizer in 
laboratory, greenhouse, and field ex- 
periments to determine the efficiency 
of the products. 


New Product for Chlorosis 

An iron chelated compound 
containing “Orzan™ is under develop- 
ment by Crown Zellerbach, Camas, 
Wash. The new compound, called 
“Greenz 26”, has been field tested on 
pear, peach and prune trees in Cali- 
fornia, and is reported to offer pro- 
tection against iron deficiency without 
producing foliage burn. Limited 
quantities will be available commer- 
cially in 1956. 

. 
OM Agronomist in Indiana 

William F. Watkins, agricultur- 
ist with the Eastern Fertilizer Divi- 
sion of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation has been named agron- 
omist for the Great Lakes sales dis- 
trict with headquarters at Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

In his new position Mr. Watkins 
will provide advisory and research 
services on agronomy in connection 
with the sale of Olin Mathieson’s 
Ammo-Phos high analysis fertilizers, 
pesticides, anhydrous ammonia and 
irrigation in the states of Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Kentucky. 
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Dow Reorganizes Ag Sales 

A major reorganization of agri- 
cultural chemical sales was announced 
recently by Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. Three new groups have 
been formed, according to W. W. 
Allen, departmental manager. 

A “Farm Products” group with 
Glenn Gullikson as supervisor, will 
coordinate the work of product man- 
agers who are responsible for the sale 
of herbicides, insecticides, fungicides, 
and soil and grain fumigants. 
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An “Industrial Products” group, 
with Theodore L. Bendall as super- 
visor, will deal with Dow materials 
in the utility, industrial property, and 
. including herbi- 
and ferti- 


commercial fields . . 
cides, grain fumigants 
lizers. 

A “Sales Planning, Development 
and Education” group, with Hillard 
L. Smith as supervisor, will have re- 
sponsibilities which will include long 
range sales planning, and development 
of markets for new products. 
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Grace Names Pitner Mgr. 

Dr. John B. Pitner has been 
named manager of Agricultural Serv- 
ice for Grace Chemical Co., accord- 
ing to W. J. Haude, vice president 
and general manager of the Memphis, 
Tenn., firm. 

Pitner will be in charge of 
Grace Chemical’s agricultural serv- 
ice program, including grant-in-aid 
research programs in various State 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, 
dealing with nitrogen fertilization of 
crops, and with protein nutrition of 
ruminant animals. 

Prior to joining Grace, Dr. Pit- 
ner was head of the agronomy depart- 
ment at Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, South Carolina, where 
he was in charge of research, teach- 
ing, and extension work. 
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St. Regis Buys Gen. Container 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, 
announces that it has acquired more 
than 95% of the outstanding capital 
stock of General Container Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a result of an 
offer of exchange made by St. Regis 
and which was declared effective as 
of August 25, 1955. Under the terms 
of the offer, the holders of General's 
capital stock will receive 2-3/8 shares 
of St. Regis common for each share 
of General Container. 

General Container, whose princi- 
pal offices are in Cleveland, had sales 
in 1954 in excess of $23,000,000. 

General is engaged in the manu- 
facture of corrugated fibre shipping 
containers and allied products, fold- 
ing cartons and set up boxes, and 
corrugating medium and container 
chipboard. 

a 


Campbell Joins Velsicol 

C. E. Campbell, former director 
of research extension for the United 
Fruit Co., Boston, has been appointed 
technical representative for the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area by Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. Mr. Camp- 
bell has served on the research and 
extension staff at Cornell and with 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company of 
New York in technical sales develop- 
ment of agricultural fungicides. 
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WACA Meets at Berkeley 

At Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, 
California, October 11th, a meeting 
of the Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association will feature three 
speakers. Dr. Rosmarie von Riimker, 
director of research, Chemagro Corp., 
on “Inter-Relations Between Basic 
and Applied Research in the Develop- 
ment of Modern Insecticides;” R. H. 
Rollins, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Chemistry, California Department of 
Agriculture, on “The Responsibilities 
of Pesticide Salesmen;” and E. D. 
Maloney, San Francisco Executive 
Assn., will discuss “Salesmanship and 
Sales Management.” 

C. Barnard, executive secretary, 
has announced that meetings of the 
directors and a membership business 
meeting will be held in the course of 
the day. 

. 
Symposium on Health Hazards 

A session to consider the ques- 
tion of health hazards connected with 
the use of chemicals will be held De- 
cember 29th during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., at the Peabody 
Hotel. The symposium will be con- 
ducted under the co-sponsorship of 
the Committee on Toxicology of the 
American Medical Association. 

The purpose of the session is to 
interpret new knowledge of chem- 
ical products to scientists in various 
fields, so they may in turn use and 
spread the information. The an- 
nouncement of the meeting points 
out that the problem of health haz- 
ards has increased greatly in recent 
years, with the wider household use 
of chemicals formerly found only in 
industry. The committee is working 
toward more intelligent use of chem- 
icals, so their advantages may be en- 
joyed without danger. Hazards con- 
nected with use of chemicals would 
be greatly reduced, they are confi- 
dent, by wider understanding of the 
problems involved, reasonable care in 
use of toxic materials and careful at- 
tention to label instructions. 

Bernard Conley, secretary of the 
A.M.A. Committee on Pesticides, 
will be moderator for the symposium. 
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Participants will include: Lester M. 
Petrie, M.D., director, Preventable 
Diseases Service, Georgia Dept. of 
Public Health, Atlanta; Wayland J. 
Hayes, M.D., chief, Toxicology Sec- 
tion, Communicable Diseases Center, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Savan- 
nah; Irving Kerlan, M.D., associate 
medical director, U. S. Food & Drug 
Administration, Washington; and 
Mrs. Veronica Conley, assistant sec- 
retary, A.M.A. Committee on Cos- 
metics, Chicago. 


Stauf 


Aldrin 
Aramite 

BHC DDT DDD 
Captan 
Chlordane 
Dieldrin 
Endrin 
Heptachlor 
Lead Arsenate 
Lindane 
Malathion 
Methoxychlor 
Ovex 
Parathion 
Sulphenone 
Sulphurs 
Systox 

TEPP 


Toxaphene cals... 


Seed Protectants 
Herbicides 

Soil Fumigants 
Grain Fumigants 
Defoliants 
Cattle Sprays 
Cotton Dusts 
and other 


Agricultural 
Chemicals 


STAUFFER 


St 


Bonzer Heads lowa Assn. 

Bart Bonzer, Agricultural Serv- 
ice Co., Charles City, Ia., was elected 
president of the Iowa Agricultural 
Ammonia Distributors Association 
at a recent meeting in Des Moines. 
He succeeds B. A. Frankl. 

Other officers are J. Jirovsky, 
first vice-president; H. Griener, sec- 
ond vice-president; C. E. Lakin, third 
vice-president; and R. J. Durbrow, 
secretary-treasurer. The association 
consists of some 90 distributors. 


ea e@ What do formulators 
and manufacturers require ? 


A. Dependable chemicals 
in continuous supply! 


STAUFFER’S wide range of technical 
and formulated agricultural chemi- 


... coupled with long experience in 
working with manufacturers, formu- 
lators, packers, and growers... 


... means that STAUFFER can do a 
job for you! 
Stauffer Chemical Company 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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How much shelf life must your toxicant 
concentrate have—weeks, months, 
years? To get the margin of safety you 
need, be sure to choose the right 
emulsifier and use enough of it. Whatever 
your needs, there’s a matched ATLOx 
emulsifier that will do the job 
economically. 


When choosing an emulsifier, consider, 
also, the other characteristics of the 
concentrate and the way in which it will 
be used. We've listed the most important 
of these factors below. If you'll give us 
the data on your specific problem, 

we'll be glad to suggest an ATLOX 
emulsifier or blend that fills your needs. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


TLAS : 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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McGee at Ind. Health Conf. 

“Farm chemicals have saved the 
cotton farmers alone, three-quarter 
billion dollars a year through control 
of insects,” Dr. Lemuel C. McGee, 
director of Hercules Powder Co.'s 
Medical Department, told his audi- 
ence at the Gulf Coast Eighth Annual 
Conference on Industrial Health in 
Houston, Tex., September 23rd. 

Speaking on the topic “The Farm- 
er and his Chemicals,” Dr. McGee 
pointed out that no other chemical 
receives such rigid study before it is 
marketed, as does a new pesticide, 
and that information for effective and 
safe use is widely distributed through 
the cooperation of the press, radio, 
TV, and the Federal and State Exten- 
sion services. 

“An economic poison is required 
by law to bear warning statements 
when necessary to protect the public 
from injury. But it is easier to re- 
quire sound labeling than it is to get 
the user to read and obey the label- 
ing,” he said. 

e 
Phillips Appoints Sales Execs. 

L. L. Jaquier, Jr., and Robert 
S. McConnell have been named to 
positions in Phillips Petroleum com- 
pany’s fertilizer sales division offices 
at Bartlesville, Okla., where the com- 
pany’s headquarters are located. 

Mr. Jaquier, formerly assistant 
manager of Phillips’ Kansas City 
sales division, has been appointed 
manager of material sales for the 
fertilizer sales division. Mr. McCon- 
nell was assistant manager of Phillips’ 
Wichita sales division until his new 
appointment as coordinator of ferti- 


lizer sales. 
* 


Naugatuck Markets Duraset 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of U.S. Rubber Co., Newark, Del., 
recently marketed its new fruit- 
setting plant growth regulator, 
“Duraset.” The material has been 
tested over the past three years at 
the Delaware Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Tests at the experiment station 
indicated in one case that yields of 
baby lima beans were increased as 
much as 96 percent. In seven experi- 
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ments, the average increase was 26%, 
or 474 lbs. of lima beans per acre. 
Chemically, the new compound 
is N-metatolyl phthalamic acid. When 
applied during the pod-setting period 
of lima beans, it appeared to reduce 
excessive dropping of buds, flowers, 
and small pods when extended hot, 
dry weather or extended rainy weath- 
er prevailed during this period. In 
certain cases, this material has also 
aided fruit set of tomatoes as well 
as peppers, snap beans and cherries. 


la. Firm Producing Liq. Fert. 

The Farm Products Division 
facilities of the H. D. Campbell Co., 
a Rochelle, Illinois firm, in Strawberry 
Point, Iowa will be expanded. The 
company will install a liquid fertilizer 
plant in Strawberry, which will em- 
ploy about 12 persons in the produc- 
tion of weed killers, insecticides, fer- 
tilizers and other agricultural chemi- 
cals, 

The new plant is expected to 
be in production early in October. 


HANDBOOK 
of 


INSECTICIDE 
DUST DILUENTS 


CARRIERS 


a e, 
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Available Oct. 15 


Revised Edition, 
Edited and Prepared by 
D. E. Weidhoas and 


J. L. Brann, Jr. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


250 Pages 
$4.75 in USA $5.25 Elsewhere 


HE original publication “Properties TABLE OF CONTENTS 
and Commercial Sources of Insecti- 

cide Dust Dilvents and Carriers” pre- Botanicals Vermiculite 

pared by T. C. Watkins and L. B. Sulfur Tale 

Norton of Cornell University has been Tripolite 

brought up to date and completely Pyrophyllite 

revised by Drs. Weidhaas and Brann. Diatomite Montmorillonoid Group 

The new edition contai rcial Calcium Limes Kaolinite Group 


paren nn _ - oe Oo eatin. Magnesium Limes Attapulgite Group 
versity, Ithaca, New York. Calcites Unidentified Clays 
i te 
The beck is bound in a flexible viomites tes ee ie 
leatheroid cover, for handy, practical Gypsum Indetermin 
use. It will be available about Oct. 15. Mica Synthetics 


Postpaid if check sent with order 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


P.O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. . 


Enclosed is ovr check for $4.75 (Canada and Foreign, $5.25) covering a 
copy of the HANDBOOK OF INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS. Wt is 
understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 
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British Crop Protection Conf. 
The National Crop Protection 
Conference scheduled for Oct. 31- 
Nov. 3, at the Winter Gardens, 
Eastbourne, England, will include 
discussions on the use of insecticides, 
and fungicides in agriculture and 
horticulture. Specific reports will deal 
with the advantages of high and low 
volume spraying; control of pests in 
arable crops; new developments in the 
application of gamma-BHC/ organo- 


mercurial seed dressings; the residues 
problem; and control of various pests 
on specific fruit, vegetable and cereal 
crops. 

+ 
New Lion Sales Exec. 

Bernard M. Machen has been 
named assistant general manager of 
chemical sales for Lion Oil Co., El- 
Dorado, Ark. Mr. Machen was form- 
erly district chemical sales manager 
at Montgomery, Ala., since 1949. 


PLANT FOOD. 


Let TENNESSEE CORPORATION talk with YOU 
about our MINERAL MIXTURES program. The 
INEXPENSIVENESS and EASE of adding TRACE 
ELEMENTS should not be overlooked by 
progressive, PROFIT minded management. 


Samples, specifications and 
detailed information upon request. 


We know it is your desire and purpose to 
provide your customers with the most 
efficient fertilizer your "know how" and 
agricultural Science indicates . .. BUT 
are you accomplishing this? 


To answer YES, your fertilizer should con- 
tain ADEQUATE CONCENTRATIONS in a READILY 
AVAILABLE FORM of the ESSENTIAL TRACE ELE- 
MENTS such as Copper, Manganese, Zinc, 
Iron, Magnesium and Boron. 


If the essential trace elements are not 
present in adequate concentrations, you are 
not offering your growers a COMPLETE 


Join the ranks of the LEADING PROGRESSIVE 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS . . . BOOST your 
SALES and FURTHER the MIXED GOODS INDUSTRY 
by manufacturing even better mixed 
fertilizers. 
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617-29 Grent Building, Atlenta, Georgia 


Ky. Favors High Analysis Fert. 

Sales of mixed fertilizers with 
more units of plant foods are increas- 
ing rapidly over straight materials and 
those having fewer units of plant 
foods, according to Bruce Pound- 
stone, head of the Feed and Fertilizer 
Department at the University of Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

He cited the case of 5-10-5 
which was unheard of five years ago, 
yet today is the leading fertilizer with 
70,000 tons sold. The second most im- 
portant grade, 3-12-12, with 63,000 
tons sold, has more than doubled its 
tonnage sale. 

Grades formerly important, but 
now not recommended, have shown a 
rapid decline. For example, grade 
6-8-6, which at one time sold close to 
100,000 tons per year, is down to 
less than 40,000 tons, he reported. 

Mixed fertilizers accounted for 
less than 70 percent of total sales five 
years ago, he said, but now have been 
upped to 80 percent. 

Records further reveal that fer- 
tilizer grades recommended by the 
Experiment Station are more popular 
with farmers than grades not listed. 
Seventy percent of the fertilizer 
bought by farmers the past year was 
of grades on the Station’s recom- 
mended list. This is in contrast to 
only 10 percent in 1948. 


oe 

Texas Study on Insecticides 

The Department of Entomology 
of Texas A. & M. College has under- 
taken studies to evaluate new formu- 
lations of high analysis insecticides, 
R. D. Lewis, director, announced re- 
cently. The evaluations, if successful, 
will provide more effective control of 
cotton insects. The work is being 
done under a grant of aid provided 
by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp- 


oration. 


* 
Nopco Co. Founder Dies 
Charles P. Gulick, 70, chairman 
of the board and former president of 
Nopco Chemical Co., died early in 
September. Mr. Gulick was one of 
the founders of the Nopco Co., Har- 
rison, N.J., which was first carried 
on under the name of the National 
Red Oil & Soap Company in 1907. 
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Vulcan Plant Mgr. 


Paul A. Jones has just been named 
plant manager of Vulcan Steel Con- 
tainer Co., Birmingham, Ala. He will 

be in charge of 
all manufacturing 
at the company’s 
main office and 
plant in Birming- 

ham. 
Vulcan Steel 
Container Co., has 
just completed the 
j installation of a 
. new pail produc- 
- _—— tion line and is 
now adding a new building which in- 
creases manufacturing and storage area 
by over 50% to provide for the adding 
of more production capacity for new 

sizes of containers. 


. 
Chemists Meet Oct. 11-13 

Almost 200 papers dealing with 
the application of science to the prac- 
tical problems of protecting the health 
and pocketbook of consumers and 
farmers will be delivered at the 69th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., October 10, 11, and 12. 

At this meeting the Association 
will release the eighth edition of its 
publication “Official Methods of An- 
alysis of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists,” a 1000-page 
compilation of methods of analysis for 
agricultural commodities that is used 
by law-enforcement, industrial, and 
research scientists. This volume, which 
is revised every five years, was edited 
by William Horwitz of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration as- 
sisted by H. J. Fisher of The Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, A. H. Robertson of the New 
York State Food Laboratory, and 
Helen Reynolds, assistant editor of 
the Association. 

The impact of the Miller Amend- 
ment of 1954 to the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act setting up the machin- 
ery for the establishment of tolerances 
for poisonous pesticide residues in 
foods will be discussed at this meet- 
ing. Dr. A. K. Klein of the Food and 
Drug Administration will describe the 
methods used to isolate and identify 
trace amounts of endrin in leafy vege- 
tables which were voluntarily de- 
stroyed by the packer before they 
reached consumer channels. The 
growers of the vegetables had used 
this substance contrary to state and 
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federal recommendations with the re- 
sult that dangerous residues remained 
on the food. Other reports on meth- 
ods of analysis for pesticidal residues 
will be given by chemists of the Food 
and Drug Administration and by Dr. 
Charles W. Gehrke of the University 
of Missouri. 
7 


Spencer Annual Report 
Sales of Spencer Chemical Co. 


in the fical year ended June 30 set a 
new record but net income was down 
somewhat because of non-recurring 
charges incident to the start-up of a 
new polyethylene operation, Ken- 
neth A. Spencer, president, told 
stockholders in the annual report. 

Net sales for the fiscal year were 
$36,154,921, compared with $34,- 
104,178 a year earlier and the gain 
was accounted for by the larger vol- 
ume of products sold, primarily from 
the Vicksburg (Miss.) Works. 

Net income for the fiscal year 
amounted to $5,118,454, equal to 
$4.04 a share as compared with $5,- 
287,084, or $4.53 in 1954. 

e 


Mo. Bank Sponsors Ag Talks 

The Pulaski County Bank at 
Richland, Missouri recently held a 
meeting on soils and fertilization for 
farmers. Two speakers were featured 
on the program; Mr. John Falloon, 
Extension Soils Specialist of the 
University of Missouri, College of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Perry Onstot, 
Davison Chemical Company, Divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Company, 
Joplin, Missouri. The speakers dis- 
cussed the various aspects of soil fer- 
tility and plant nutrition and con- 
ducted a question and answer period 
following their discussion. 

The soils meeting was one of a 
series of Farm Forum meetings con- 
ducted by the Bank in the interests 
of better farming. Mr. Gordon War- 
ren of the Pulaski County Bank, who 
made the arrangements for the meet- 
ing, announced that the meetings 
were offered as a public service fea- 
ture by the Bank to help keep farm- 
ers in that area informed and to assist 
in any way possible in providing 
farmers with an opportunity to hear 
and discuss timely farm topics. 


Pitts Coke Names Parr 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co.’s research and development de- 
partment has announced the appoint- 
ment of Thaddeus Parr to its staff. 
Dr. Parr, an entomologist, will serve 
as advisor to the company’s agricul- 
tural chemicals research group and 
will assist the agricultural chemicals 
division on field testing and sale of 
insecticides. 

o 

Carbide to Buy Ofc. Site 

Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York, is planning to buy 
property in New York City on which 
a modern 4l-story building will be 
erected for the new home offices of 
the corporation. It is hoped that the 
new building may be made ready for 
occupancy some time in 1958. 

e 


IMCC Fla. Plant Bombed 


The Bonnie phosphate chemi- 
cals plant of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation near Bar- 
tow, Florida, was damaged by a 
dynamite bomb set off August 29th 
according to officials of the company. 
The dynamiting took place on the 
ninetieth day of the strike by local 
35 of the International Chemical 
Workers Union in the course of which 
negotiations have been punctuated by 
other acts of violence. 

During the strike period por- 
tions of the plant have continued in 
operation by members of the super- 
visory staff. The dynamiting took 
place in the central control room of 
the sulphuric acid plant, one of the 
vital points of operation. Personal in- 
jury was avoided by the fact that 
members of the supervisory crew had 
not yet reported for duty. 

Preliminary estimate of the dam- 
age is believed to be in excess of 
$50,000 and approximately two 
months may be required to repair 
the damage, however, temporary re- 
pairs requiring a week to ten days 
were made at once so the plant could 
continue operating. 

Officials of the company prompt- 
ly offered a reward of $5,000 for in- 
formation leading to the arrest and 
conviction of persons responsible for 
the dynamiting of the Bonnie plant. 
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NEW FERTILIZER PACKAGE! 


Seems like “only yesterday” that St. Regis announced this new development 
and already the demand has exceeded our expectations 


_ 
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a constant flow 


| ack ging Costs of new developments 
A BET. TER BAG designed to provide 
J POSITIVE VALVE CLOSURE © you with better bags 
o MORE DISPLAY VALUE at lower packaging costs. 
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MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


Sales Subsidiary—St. Regis Sales Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Calspray Office Space 

California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
of Richmond, Calif., has announced 
recently the award of a contract to 
Richmond's C. Overaa and Co., for 
the construction of a new wing on 
the present Calspray administration 
building to house additional office 
space for Calspray’s administrative 
and office personnel. Construction was 
started on the project August 15. 

When finished, the new wing 
will include new offices for Calspray’s 
top management as well as improved 
facilities for the company’s manu 
facturing department, merchandising 
sales, foreign sales and fertilizer sales 
divisions. Also planned are enlarged 
quarters for Calspray’s engineering 
staff and machine accounting group, 
as well as a new and completely 
equipped conference room. In all, the 
new wing will add 8,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space to Calspray’s present facili- 
ties. The new wing will be completed 
in January, 1956. 

- 
Simplot Names Midwest Mgr. 

The appointment of William R. 
Burgess as manager of midwest sales 
for the fertilizer division of J. R. 
Simplot Co., Pocatello, Ida., was an- 
nounced recently. In revealing the 
appointment, Ben D. McCollum, 
Simplot sales manager, stated that 
the action, in effect, establishes mid- 
west sales headquarters at Greeley, 
Colorado, from which city Burgess 
will service the territory. 

The new appointee was for’ 
merly manager of the Simplot Soil- 
builders unit at Greeley. That posi- 
tion will be filled by Larry Schu- 
macher, who managed a branch unit 
at Swink, Colorado. 


O-M Awarded Design Prize 

The offices of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. at 460 Park Avenue, 
New York, have been judged the best 
of 110 entries in two categories in 
awards presented annually by Man- 
agement Methods Magazine. Olin’s 
conference room won the prize in 
this grouping, and the company also 
won a prize for the “Best Special 
Situation Solution.” 

Both 


areas, as well as all of 
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Olin’s offices in 460 Park Avenue, 
were designed by Designs for Busi- 
ness, Inc., who submitted the Olin 

Mathieson offices for judging. 

* 
McMahon, Vulcan VP 
Geo. E. McMahon 
has recently been 
elected to fill the 
newly created po- 
sition of executive 
vice president of 
Vulcan Containers 
Inc., Bellwood, Ill. 
Mr.- McMahon 
has been active in 
the steel shipping 
. container industry 
for the past twenty-four years, twenty- 
two of which have been with Vulcan. 
He steps up from his previous position 
of vice president in charge of all man- 
ufacturing departments and personnel. 
* 


Childress Joins Frontier 

John B. Childress, Midland, 
Texas, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Frontier Chemical Co.., 
Wichita, Kansas. He will serve the 
oil industry and other users of basic 
chemicals in the Texas area from the 
Frontier sales office at Midland. 

Childress was associated for the 
past eight years with the Chemical 
Process Company in various techni- 
cal and sales engineering capacities, 
most recently as district sales man- 
ager for west Texas and New Mexico. 

. 


NPFI Award to Ill. Club 

The agronomy club of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, has been 
named the best student 
organization of its kind in the United 


agronomy 


States and winner of a trophy and 
$100 presented by the National 
Plant Food Institute. 

The Illinois group, known as the 
Field and Furrow Club, received the 
National Agronomy Achievement 
Award for 1955 at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Agronomy in Davis, California, on 
August 17. The 
made to the club’s president, Duane 
Swarts, Dixon, Iillinois, by Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Garman, chief of agronomic 
relations for the National Plant Food 
Institute. Along with Swarts, seven 
members of the club were on hand in 


presentation was 


Davis to receive the award and at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
Student Section of the 
Society of Agronomy. 


American 


NYS Insec.-Fung. Conf. Nov. 8 
The 17th annual New York 


State Insecticide and Fungicide Con- 
ference and eight annual Pesticide 
Application Equipment Conference 
will be held November 8-10 in Bibbins 
Hall, GLF Exchange, Terrace Hill, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
+ 

Du Pont Data in Spanish 

A new compilation of reference 
sheets printed in Spanish gives de- 
tailed information about the compo- 
sition and use of certain Du Pont 
agricultural chemicals — insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides for con- 
trolling plant diseases. 

Subjects covered in the refer- 
ence sheets now available are: “Kar- 
mex” W Herbicida Para La Agri- 
cultura; Matamalezas “Telvar”; Mata- 
maleza y Matabroza “Ammate™ X: 
Matamalezas 2,4-D Amina y Ester; 
Matamalezas TCA Sodico Al 90%; 
Matabrozas 2,4,5-T Ester: Mata- 
brozas De Ester 2,4-D-—2,4,5-T: In- 
secticida de Metoxicloro “Marlate” 
50; “Marlate” 2-MR__Insecticida 
Emulsionable de Metoxichloro; Insec- 
ticida EPN 300; Insecticida HCB 
“Lexone™ 10-GW: Insecticida De 
DDT “Deenate” 50-W; Fungicida 
Maneb “Manzatae”; Fungicidas 
Zineb y Nabam “Parzate™; Fungi- 
cida Ferbam “Fermatae™; Fungicida 
Ziram “Zerlate”; Compuesto Copper- 
A; “Krenite” 26 Rocio Dinitrado: 
Esparcidor-Adherente. 

In addition to those now avail- 
able, a sheet on the use of “Karmex™ 
herbicides in sugar cane fields is be- 
ing perpared. 

e 
Wisc. Insect Conf. Jan. 11 

The annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Insect Control Conference with 
Industry will be held January 11-12, 
1956, at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wisc. 

e 
Founder of Lirio Chem. Dies 

Philip E. Lirio, mayor of Vine- 
land, N.J., from 1925 to 1929, died 
late in August at his home. He was 
70 years old. Mr. Lirio was a founder 
of the Lirio Co., which manufactures 
insecticides. He retired from business 


3 years ago. 
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AS you have an Insecticide Grinding Problem 
ee fH RAYMOND HAS A MILL FOR IT! 
gi . \ : For any 
oo ee: CAPACITIES THE Raymond line of Imp Mills, Roller Mills s Mills 
sentiaaean provides a ange of cones ie oe bear et wh Sashes 
4 f These are ruggedly built, highly efficient machines with the latest 
: Ps operating features to give the utmost economy in production. They 
mu are equipped with Whizzer Air Separation for easy fineness control 


and consistent uniformity of product. 

Clean, dust-free operation and the automatic handling of the product 
from feed hopper to finish bin, as well as the ability to make all 
grades of insecticides and diluent materials in producing intimately 
blended mixtures, are valuable features of Raymond Mills. 


RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 


All-purpose unit for preparation of 
insecticide formulations, including 
sulphur-bearing _ products. Also ; 
built in large capacity Super mills 
for handling 30 tons or more per 
hour. 


Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 68 for 


RAYMOND 
LABORATORY MiLL 


for experimental work in 
grinding small batches of 
materials. Used for de- 


velopment of new prod- 
ucts. Complete motorized RAYMOND IMP MILL 
unit. Hammer mill pulverizer for disintegrating, 


blending and classifying field strength prod- 
ucts and lower concentration formulations. 
Compact unit for medium capacities. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


‘Gains ta tanto . Lez of L22OF LEWVUSECFR SALES OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Cutworms in New Jersey 

Night-feeding cutworms are des- 
troying vegetables and small grains 
throughout New Jersey, reports Dr. 
Leland G. Merrill, extension entomo- 
logist at the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University. These large cater- 
pillars hide in the soil during day- 
light hours and then come out at 
night to feed on spinach, broccoli, 
lettuce and cover crops. 

Dr. Merrill urges farmers to be 
alert to the danger, and if they find 
cutworms to scatter poison bran bait 
at the rate of at least 25 pounds to 
the acre. Also effective, he says is 
a 5 percent DDT or toxaphene dust, 
but these must not be used if veget- 
ables will be contaminated. 

7 
Henderson Co. Move to N. J. 

Peter Henderson, Stumpp © 
Walter Co., announced recently that 
the name has been changed to Breck’s 
Home & Garden Centers, and that the 
new address is Route 24, Morris 
Turnpike, Millburn, N. J. 

+ 
Kraft Sales Personnel 

Kraft Bag Corp., Gilman Paper 
Co., announced early last month that 
Ed Burgers, Jr., for over 3 years sales 
representative in the St. Louis area, 
has been assigned to the New York 
office to concentrate on new business 
development in metropolitan New 
York and New York State. His re- 
placement in St. Louis is Frank C. 
Joos, Jr., for almost 10 years with 
Bemis Bros. at Peoria, Ill. Mr. Joos 
will cover the states of Missouri, 
Southern Illinois, Eastern Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, reporting to Dean 
Wellington, western sales manager in 
the company’s Chicago office. 

Other appointments and an- 
nouncements by Kraft Bag Corpora- 
tion include: 

R. F. Floyd, formerly with 
Union Bag, covers New England and 
metropolitan New York, working out 
of the New York office. 

R. E. Kunze, formerly with Ful- 
ton Bag, represents Kraft Bag Corp. 

in Kansas, part of Iowa, Northwest 
Missouri, Central and Western Okla- 
homa. His headquarters are in Kansas 


City. 
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R. A. Kurlander, formerly with 
Westinghouse Mfg. Co., has joined 
the company’s Kraftpacker sales di- 
vision as field engineer on packaging 
machinery in the southernmost states, 
operating out of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 
2 

IMCC '55 Sales Up 3.1% 

For the sixteenth consecutive 
year net sales of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
showed an increase over the preced- 
ing year, according to the corpora- 
tion’s annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955. Net sales for 
the fiscal year were $96,485,017 and 
3.1 per cent higher than sales for 
1954. 

Net earnings of the corporation 
were $6,321,903, compared with $6,- 
043,979 for the preceding year. This 
was equivalent to $2.55 per share of 
common stock outstanding, compared 
with $2.44. 

° 
Amizole Testing Extended 

American Chemical Paint Co. 
is planning further tests with 
aminotriazole (trade name, Amizol) 
on Canada thistle, quack grass and 
nutgrass, for herbicidal properties. 
The chemical, formerly used only in 
limited amounts in photographic film 
manufacture, showed much promise 
in recently completed field tests 
against Canada thistle, quackgrass 
and nutgrass. It also is effective on 
brush plants like ash, red maple, 
poison ivy, and scrub oak. Used as 
a cotton defoliant, Amizol also ap- 
pears to have possibilities. 


CFA Conf. Nov. 6-8 

The California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion announce that the 32nd annual 
convention will be held at the Hotel 
Mark Hopkins, San Francisco, No- 
vember 6, 7 and 8. About 475 per- 
sons will attend from all parts of 
the United States and from Canada. 

William G. Hewitt, Berkeley, 
chairman of the convention program 
committee, reports a very brief, but 
outstanding program for the business 
session. Four directors and officers for 
1956 will be elected, and the annual 
budget will be presented for approval. 

+ 
Olin-M Names Rockefeller 

Laurance S. Rockefeller was re- 
cently elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., Baltimore. Mr. Rockefeller 
is president of Rockefeller Brothers, 
Inc., N. Y. 

. 
Bryan Joins Conn. Station 

Appointment of Walter H. 
Bryan, of Harrisburg, Pa., to the staff 
of the department of plant pathology 
and botany at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was ai- 
nounced last month. 

Mr. Bryan was formerly with 
the University of Wisconsin, where 
he held a Wisconsin Alumni Research 
assistantship. In his new position, Mr. 
Bryan will conduct investigations in 
three distinct lines. One of his re- 
search projects will have to do with 
learning more exactly the nature 
of Connecticut tobacco components 
which give flavor and aroma to the 
finished product. 


Nelson Completes Building Program 


Twelve new bulk plants for the 
storage and distribution of anhydrous 
ammonia have been installed in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
These plants were installed by Ed- 
ward S. Nelson, Ltd. of Clarksdale, 


This 30,000 gallon 
anhydrous am- 
monia high pres- 
sure storage in- 
stallation was re- 
cently completed 
by Edward S. Nel- 
son. The plant 
pictured here is 
located at Red 
Budd, Illinois. 


Miss. The twelve new plants, mainly 
30,000 gallon installations, were built 
for bulk distributors in these areas, 
all anhydrous ammonia customers of 
the Olin Mathieson Corp., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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HEPTACHLOR 


VERSATILITY 


Means More Profits For You! 


HERE’S WHY— 


Heptachlor controls insects in all these classifications: 


FORAGE INSECTS GRASSHOPPERS 
SOIL INSECTS SEED INSECTS 
COTTON INSECTS MOSQUITOES 
VEGETABLE INSECTS CITRUS INSECTS 


With this complete control you can— 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 

HAVE LESS MONEY IN INVENTORIES 
SIMPLIFY MERCHANDISING AND SELLING 
CONCENTRATE SALES PROMOTION EFFORTS 


CASH IN ON HEPTACHLOR ACCEPTANCE 


Heptachlor is the insecticide that’s nationally accepted. 
Heptachlor’s effectiveness has been widely proved both by 
experiment stations and in actual field use 
throughout the country. 
You cannot afford to miss out on Heptachlor’s strong 
advertising and promotion plans for 1956. 

Write for details covering promotions in your area. 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


REPRESENTATIVERIN PRINCIPAL CIBES 
Gen Offices and Laborotories 339 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 1% 
: Export Division 350 Fiffh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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New Canadian Fert. Plant 

Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., 
have arranged financing plans for a 
chemical fertilizer plant near Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, Canada. The new 
plant will have an annual capacity of 
35,000 tons of ammonium nitrate and 
107,000 tons of ammonium phos- 
phate. 

. 


Okla. Plant Food Conf. Nov. 28 

The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Plant Food Association will be 
held at the Memoria! Union, Okia- 
homa A & M Cellege, Stillwater, 
Okla., November 28-29. 

One of the speakers at this meet- 
ing will be Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
who will discuss some of the recent 
developments in phosphate fertilizers. 

° 


Calspray Plant in France 

California-Spray Chemical Cie 
Francaise, announced late last month 
that plans have been completed for a 
$1,500,000 captan plant in France. 
The new plant is expected to be in 
production in the fall of 1956. 

. 


Amer. Ag. Appoints Benham 

The American Agricultura! 
Chemical Co., New York, announced 
late last month the appointment of 
G. H. Benham as director of its re- 
search and process development. Dr. 
Benham was formerly with the 
Armour Research Found. of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. 


Simplot Names Sales Mgr. 

Austin Richins has been advane- 
ed to the position of assistant sales 
manager of J. R. Simplot Co., Ferti- 
lizer Division, Boise, Idaho. Mr. 
Richins has been with Simplot since 
1946. 

7 

Khapra Beetle in Farmers Buln 

A revision of a Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin has just been issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
includes information on the Khapra 
Beetle. The bulletin gives informa- 
tion on the recognition and control 
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of this pest. It discusses too, the grain 
weevil, grain borers, grain moths, 
flour moths, grain and flour beetles, 
mealworms, spider beetles, miscellane- 
ous beetles, booklice, silverfish, cock- 
roaches, flour or grain mites, and par- 
asites of grain pests. The bulletin is 
entitled the “Stored Grain Pests.” 


Spencer Advances Keith 

? Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, 
Mo... announced 
last month appoin- 
ment of Kenneth 
A. Keith to the 
position of mana- 
ger of agricultural 
chemicals market 
research. Mr. Keith 
has been with 
Spencer eight 
years, the last four as Wisconsin sales 
representative. Earlier, he served as 
assistant to the agricultural chemicals 
sales manager and as market analyst. 


Rutgers’ 75th Anniversary 

Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, and New Jersey Governor 
Meyner were scheduled to address the 
Rutgers University convocation on 
October 6th, marking the 75th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Rutgers planned to confer 
an honorary doctor of science degree 
on Secretary Benson. 


Three other leaders in science 
and agriculture were to receive the 
same degree: Charles Franklin Sea 
brook of Bridgeton; William H. W. 
Komp of College Park, Md.; and G 
Willard Burton, Tifton, Ga. 

The convocation was scheduled 
to be held in Voorhees Chapel, Doug- 
lass College, adjoining the College 2i 
Agriculture. 

7 


Ohio Pesticide School, Nov. 16 
The Ohio Pesticide Institute an- 
nounces that its ninth annual school 
and conference will be held at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus Ohio, 
Nov. 16 and 17. 
. 
Oregon Weed Conf. Nov. 9 
The Oregon Weed Conference 


for 1955 will be held at the Senator 
Hotel, Salem, Oregon, November 9th 


and 10th. Rex Warren, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association reports 
that program details will be an- 
nounced later. 


Crowther Named by Frontier 

Frontier Chemical Co., Wichita, 
Kans., announced recently the ap- 
pointment of John W. Crowther as 
product manager for chlorinated sol- 
vents. The solvents are a new line to 
Frontier's present production of 
chlorine, caustic soda, muriatic acid, 
benzene hexachloride and other chem- 
icals. 

e 


Tiger Adds Fertilizer to Line 

The Tiger Chemical Co., Onawa, 
Ia., announced plans for the manu- 
facture of liquid fertilizer solutions. 
The company is adding an aqua am- 
monia converter, an ammonium phos- 
phate cooker, and other equipment in 
their reactor circuit. 


Schoenfield Rejoins Emulsol 

H. Schoenfield, recently of Vel- 
sicol Chemical Corp., has rejoined 
Emulsol Chemical Corp., Chicago, as 
manager of technical sales service. 

Emulsol also announces a revised 
product list is now available, which 
describes its line of surface active 
agents. 

e 


CSMA Proceedings Available 

Proceedings of the 41st mid-year 
meeting of the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, held last 
May in Chicago, are available through 
the Association at $7.50 a copy. The 
proceedings contain complete trans- 
cripts of some 40 technical and mar- 
keting papers. 

. 


Ex-Pres of Davison Dies 

C. Wilbur Miller, former pres- 
ident of Davison Chemical Co., Bal- 
timore, and now a division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, died Sep- 
tember 21st in Baltimore. He was 
77 years old. Mr. Miller was former 
chairman of the board of Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Co. and former head 
of Silica Gel Corp. 
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NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 
clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 
conditions and samples. 

Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


PESTMASTER* 


You can’t buy 
better DDT than 


brand 


suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 


Technical Grade (100%) [J Prices (] 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 


Wettable [] 


Nome 


230 Pork Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF **T LM. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


Prices (_] 


CERRO ee 


D-55-1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER* DOT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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USDA Award to Kerrville Laboratory 


(1 to r) R. C. Bush- 
land, Kerrvile Lab- 
oratory; E. C 
Cushing; G. W 
Irving, Jr., Agricul- 
tural Research 
Service; (stand- 
ing) E. F. Knipling, 
Entomology  Re- 
search Branch, 
USDA: J. G. Cox, 
Rev. B. E. Breihan, 
and Kerrville may- 
or, J. L. Bullara. 


The USDA District Service 
Award was presented September 12th 
to the members of Kerrville Labora- 
tory of the Agricultural Research 
Service at Kerrville, Texas. Dr. R. C. 
Bushland, who heads the laboratory, 
accepted the award at ceremonies held 
in Kerrville. G. W. Irving, Jr., of the 
Agricultural Research Service made 
the presentaion. 

Major contributions which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson rec- 
ognized in giving the award were: 

1. Development, evaluation, and rec- 
ommendation of a variety of in- 
secticides for the control of biting 
flies, ticks, lice and screw-worms. 

. Estimation of the maximum safe 
doses of modern insecticides so that 
recommended treatments could be 
made with ample margin of safety. 

. Development of improved methods 
of chemical analysis and the use 
of these analytical procedures to 
establish that chemicals applied for 
insect control would not contamin- 
ate meat or milk. 

. Development of a new principle 
of insect control which involves 
the use of sterilized insects. Screw- 
worms were eradicated from the 
Island of Curacao through release 
of flies sterilized by gamma rays 
from radiocobalt. This new meth- 
od of insect control may eradicate 
screw-worms from the Southeast- 
ern States and should have practi- 
cal application against many other 
insects. 

e 


Safety Award to Davison 

For the fourth time in five years 
Davison Chemical Co., Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co., has won the 
“Award of Honor” of the National 
Safety Council, the highest award 
which the council grants. 


OCTOBER. 1955 


Marlin G. Geiger, president of 
Davison, joined with A. B. Pettit, 


the company’s director of Industrial 
Health & Safety, in accepting the 
award from J. W. Carothers, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Safety Council. 

To win the honor, Davison on 
a company-wide basis in 1954 scored 
a 58% reduction in frequency of 
accidents and a 32% reduction in 
severity of accidents. 

In addition to the national award, 
the Safety Council's Award of Merit 
went to four plants operated by 
Davison. 


Aardinge 


CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDERS 


Three Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeders for proportioning 
raw materials in a uniform blend onto a moving conveyor. 


Many internationally known fertilizer manufacturers use 
the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeder for their blending 
processes. Users of the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feed- 
er for accurate fertilizer blending and mixing include: 


International Minerals and Chemical Company 

Farm Fertilizers, Incorporated 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Sugar Beet Products Company 

Baugh Chemical Company 

American Agricultural Chemical Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Farm Belt Fertilizer Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

Comptcir des Phosphates Tunisiens (Tunisia) 

The Fertilizer Plant, Incorporated (Iceland) 
Give us pertinent details of your fertilizer ingredients and characteristics 


33-E-37. 


when writing for additi 


infor 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, 


YORE, PENNSYLVANIA - 


240 Arch St. * 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office and Works 


New York + Toronto + Chicago + Hibbing + Houston + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
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Crude Sulphur 


for Industrial Use 


from 
the 


properties 
f 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


e NEWGULF, TEXAS 
.,. @ MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
Producing Units | spipietop, TEXAS 
@ WORLAND, WYOMING 
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Monsanto-Lion Merger 

The merger of Lion Oil Co. into 
Monsanto Chemical Co. as agreed 
upon by the directors of both corpor- 
ations on July 21st, was approved by 
Monsanto and Lion shareowners at 
meetings held in St. Louis and El 
Dorado, Ark, respectively on Septem- 
ber 23. 

7 
Cautions in Weed Spraying 

Weed spraying with properly 
selected chemicals can save a lot of 
hard labor even in small home gar- 
dens, but unless care is taken to pre- 
vent drift, some treasured or valu- 
able plants may die with the weeds, 
University of Tennessee agricultural 
extension specialists report. 

This is particularly true when 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T materials are used, 
because some plants are very suscept- 
ible to even small quantities of these 
chemicals. 

To keep the spray from drifting, 
a shielded boom or sprayer wand is 
recommended for spraying weeds close 
to flowers and shrubs. Another im- 
portant thing is to keep the pressure 
down, they caution. High pressure is 
not needed to kill weeds and there js 
less drift with low-pressure sprays. 
Heat, they caution, tends to make the 
weed killer more volatile so that its 
fumes may damage nearby plants on 
days when temperatures range above 
90 degrees. 

7 
IMCC Mica Plant in Tenn. 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago, has begun con- 
struction on a mica plant at Greene- 
ville, Tenn. The plant is expected to 
be in production in the spring of 
1956. 

o 
Leaf Feeding 95% Efficient 

“Foliar feeding—the spraying of 
soluble fertilizers on the leafy parts 
of the plant—is by far the most ef- 
ficient method of supplying crops 
with necessary minerals,” in the opin- 
ion of Dr. H. B. Tukey, chief horti- 
culturist at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Tukey told a Senate subcom- 
mittee on atomic energy that with the 
use of radioisotopes researchers have 
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established the fact that 95 percent of 

soluble fertilizers applied to the 

leaves of crops are used by the plants. 

Only 10 percent of the fertilizer ap- 

plied to the soil is consumed, he said. 
7 


Wants Fert. Information 

Henry W. Sutton, citrus fruit 
grower in the Murray Valley, Went- 
forth, NSW, Australia, will arrive in 
the U. S. early in October, and is 
interested in information on citrus 
production, such as leaf fertilizing, 
general production and grove inspec- 
tion. He can be contacted through the 
Australian Counsel in New York. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Editor: 


Please accept our sincere congratula- 
tions for the excellent article which ap- 
pears on page 39 of your September issue. 
This article is entitled “Insecticides on 
the “Pan” Again in New Book by Organic 
Gardening Devotee” and has to do with 
the new book by Leonard Wickenden 
entitled OUR POISONED WORLD. 
This article is very much to the point and 
if it is available in its complete form in- 
cluding your letter to Dr. Biskind I 
should like a quotation on 200 such 
reprints for distribution to our entire 
membership. 

Sincerely, 

Swney H. BIrervy, 
Executive Secretary & Manager 
California Fertilizer Association 


FEATURES! 

... that increase insecticide 
production; improve 

product quality. 


AZ UNI-BLENDER 


*R.T.R. 
Ready -To-Run 
U S. Pat. No. 2,591,721 


Compounding Plants now incorporate micro- 
pulverizers and Stoker valve bag packers on all 


stock models. 


THESE COMPLETE, COMPACT, Ready-To-Run 
units assure: maximum per hour production; uni- 


form quality products...at minimum labor and 


other operating costs. 


THE DUAL TYPE PLANT elevates, mixes, pul- 
verizes, blends and packages dust concentrates 
and field strength dusts, including those involving 
liquid impregnation. Jacketed mixers if specified. 


Compounding and liquid formulating plants also 


engineered to your specifications. 


a= 
ease | 
=> cnhnica 


bulletins. 


RTR Uni-Blender Liquid Formulating 
Plants liquify and blend toxicants 
used in production of liquid concen- 
trates and liquid sprays. 


==" POULSEN COMPANY 


and manufacturers of materials processing and materials handling equipment. 
2341 EAST 8TH STREET - LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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Six good reasons— 


Wuy Pireronyt ButoxipE 


Is THe Perrect SyNeRGIST 


1. the real secret of the remarkable 
versatility of the Pyrenone* concentrates. 
Exacting laboratory research, as well as 
practical applications, over a period of 
10 years prove conclusively that piperonyl 
butoxide — 


1. Steps up the killing power of py- 
rethrins at least 10 times. 


2. Is virtually non-toxic to man or 
warm-blooded animals. 


. Prevents the deterioration of pyre- 
thrins by screening out ultra-violet 
light. 

. Acts as an acid acceptor to check 
the decomposition and polymeriza- 
tion of pyrethrins. 

. ls readily soluble in all common 
organic solvents — and, in fact, is 
a solvent in its own right. 

Contains no impurities and is stable 
to the action of other chemicals and 
exposure conditions. 


Piperonyl butoxide is an ether which 
combines with pyrethrins to form an 
almost endless variety of basic Pyrenone 
formulas. They are available as wettable 
powders, emulsifiable compounds, oil-free 


and oil-based concentrates. 


WRITE FOR DATA 


For complete technical data . . . typical 
formulations for specific end-product uses 
... and sample label statements, write the 
nearest office of Fairfield Chemical Divi- 
sion, Food Machinery and Chemical 


Corporation. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., F. M. C. 


Pyrenone 


Sales Headquarters 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


In Caneda: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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MEETING CALENDAR 


Oct. 3-5 — Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Association. 
Holly Inn, Pinehurst. N. C. 


Oct. 10-15—Control Official Meeting 
as detailed below: Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 10-12—Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists 


Oct. 12-13—Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials 


Oct. 13-14—Association of Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Control Officials 


Oct. 14—Association of Economic 
Poisons Control Officials 


Oct. 11 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Association meeting, 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 


Oct. 11-12—Fertilizer Round Table. 
annual meeting. Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 13-14 — National Nitrogen 
Solution Association. State Arm- 
ery. Springfield, IIL 


Oct. 13-14 — Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, annual 
meeting, Sainte Adele, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Oct. 16-20 — National Pest Control 
Association. Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 17-21 — National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition. Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 18-20 — Entomological So- 
ciety of Canada. Fredericton, B.C. 


Oct. 19-21—International Confer- 
ence on Use of Antibiotics in 
Agriculture, Jefferson Memorial 
Auditorium, Washington D. C. 


Oct. 27 — Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, annual 
business meeting. Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 2-3—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. Pilot Butte Inn, Bend. 
Oregon. 


Nov. 3-4—Northeastern Division 
American Phytopathological So- 
ciety, Springfield, Mass. 


Nov. 4 — Fertilizer Section, South 
Carolina Annual Accident Pre- 
vention Conf., Hotel Francis Mar- 
ion, Charleston, S. C. 


Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer 
Assoc., 32nd annual meeting. 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Nov. 8-10—New York State Insecti- 
cide Fungicide Meeting, Cornell 
University. Bibbins Hall. GLF Ex- 
change, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-15—Commercial Chemical 
Development Association and 
Chemical Market Research As- 
sociation. Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land. Ohio 
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Nov. 21-22—Eastern Branch, ESA. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Md. 

Nov. 28-29 — Oklahoma Plant Food 
Assn., Memorial Union, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1 — Entomological 
Society of America, Annual Meet- 
ing. Netherlands Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 


Dec. 5-7 — Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 5-9 — Exposition of Chemical 
Industries. Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dec. 5-7 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 15-16—Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dec. 28-30 — American Phytopath- 
clogical Society of America. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 29th— American Association 
for the Adv t of Sci 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Jan. 4-6—Weed Society of America. 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


Jan. 10-11—-North Carolina School, 
North Carolina State College. 
Raleigh. N. C. 


Jan. 11-12—Wisconsin Insect Con- 
trol Conference with Industry. 
Lorraine Hotel, Madison, Wisc. 


Jan. 16-18 — N. W. Vegetable In- 
sect Control Conf., Imperial Hotel. 
Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 18-20 — Western Cooperative 
Spray Project. Imperial Hotel. 
Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 24-26 — Midwestern Garden 
Supply Trade Show, International 
Exposition Hall, Chicago. 


Jan. 26-27—Custom Spray Opera- 
tors’ Training School. University 
of Illinois, Illini Union Ballroom, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Jan. 27 — Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, joint 
meeting with Colorado A & M 
College. Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 3—lIllincis Pest Con- 
trol Operators. Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-9 — N. Y. Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Kingsbridge Armory. 
New York City. 


Feb. 15-17—California Weed Con- 
trol Conf., Sacramento & Davis. 
California. 


March 28-30—North Central States 
Branch of ESA, Purdue Memorial 
Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


Breuities 


MARSHALL E. MILLER has been 
employed by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service USDA as an agricultural 
economist stationed at New Orleans, 
La. 

AC 

THE VorHes CHEMICAL Corp., 
Charles City, Ia., manufacturer of 
bulk and sack fertilizer, was scheduled 
to begin production early in Septem- 
ber. Ralph W. Zastrow is president 
of the new firm which is capitalized 
at $200,000, 

AC 

FRANK M. Ewer, director of the 
Boston Burlap Department of Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., retired September 30 
after 59 years of service with the 
company. 

AC 

PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER Divi- 
sion, West Chester, Pa., has devel- 
oped a new crusher for the chemical 
and fertilizer industries. 

AC 

SOUTHWEST PoTASH CorP., New 
York, is expanding its potash mine 
and mill at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
Capacity will be increased by 1/3 at 
an estimated cost of $2,500,000. 

AC 

WILLIAM M. CLINES, western 
sales manager of heavy chemicals for 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
has been elected president of the 
Chemical Research Market Associa- 
tion of Southern California. 

AC 

Cuar.es F. Ho tis, INc., Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., obtained a charter 
early in September to operate ferti- 
lizer warehouses; buy and sell ferti- 
lizer, soil amendments, insecticides, 
etc. Authorized capital stock is $15,- 


000. 
AC 


AMERICAN CYANAMID Co's phos- 
phate plant at Brewster, Fla., settled 
a strike which began June 1. Work- 
ers returned to work the week of 
September 12th. 

AC 

SPENCER CHEMICAL Co., named 
George E. Frey as production man- 
ager of the company’s Henderson 
Works. He succeeds the late W. M. 
Yeandle. 
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Suppliers’ 


BULLETINS 


New Bulk Storage Unit 

A new steel bulk storage unit 
for fertilizer, rock phosphate and 
other free-flowing materials has been 
developed by Andrews Machine 
Company, Decatur, Ill. This unit is 
available in 10 and 25 ton capacities. 
It has a hopper bottom with swing 
control gate which reportedly allows 
more effective discharge control. A 
manhole and cover for loading is 
located on the top with ladder lead 
ing down the inside for easy 
into the pit. 

. 

Prentiss Buln. on Labels 

A new “Prentox Information 
Bulletin” has been published by 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., New 
York. It contains a suggested label 
outline for Prentox Pyronyl Dust 
Concentrate in combination with Ro- 
tenone and fungicides. Copies are 
available upon request to the com: 
pany. 


Fertilizer Content Indicator 
New literature describing simple 
methods of measuring moisture con- 
tent and salt or fertilizer content 
of soil is available from Industrial 
Instruments, Inc., Cedar Grove, N.J. 
Theory and actual procedure meth 
ods are described in detail in the 
bulletin. In 
listing of indicators, soil blocks, and 


equip- 


additic mm & «@ mplete 


automatic irrigation control 


ment is cataloged. 


° 
New Lilly Garden Compost 


A new already-prepared compost 


for use in enriching flower and vege- 
table gardens, lawns, shrubs, trees, 
greenhouse beds, house plants and 
farm plots is announced by the Chas. 
H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The new product has been named 
“Miracle Mix™ and is now available 


for both home and commercial gar- 
deners in a range of container sizes 
from house-plant packages to bulk 
quantity sacks. 

A blend of phosphated feed-lot 
manures, blood and other selected or- 
ganic materials, Lilly's compost con- 
tains a carbon to nitrogen ratio of 
not more than 20 to 1. 

- 
Liquid Fert. Bulletin 

Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, recently issued an 8-page bul- 
letin directed to formulators of liquid 
fertilizers. The bulletin describes tank 
preparation, equipment conversion, 
fertilizer analysis, preparing balanced 
products using either liquid or dry 
concentrates. 

+ 
USDA Buln on Aircraft 

An eight-page bulletin (ARS-81- 
2) on a hydraulic drive system for 
operating dispersal equipment in 
Agricultural Aircraft is available 
through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by Arthur Gierser, Donald 
Whittam and Kenneth Messenger of 
the Plant Pest Control Branch. 

The hydraulic drive system, pis 
ton type pump, pressure relief valve, 
tubing and reservoir are among the 
items described. 

. 
TEAC-90 Bulletin 

Process Chemical 
Beverly, Mass., announced recently 
its bulletin 1-54 on “TEAC-90", 
which is used as an emulsifier and 
stabilizer aid. TEAC-90 is reported 
to solubilize and make available in- 
soluble Mg and Fe salts, phosphates 
and other plant nutrients. It is sug- 
gested, too, for solid conditioners, as 
a sticking agent for insecticide sprays, 
and as a humectant. 


Specialties, 


Soils-Fertilizer Handbook 

Davison Chemical Co., Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, 
has published a 32-page brochure on 
“Soils, Phosphates and Fertilizers” by 
Vincent Sauchelli, the company’s 
agronomist. It deals with fertilizer 
chemistry in laymen’s terms, and is 
addressed, in the author's words, to 
“salesmen, farmers, and laymen in 
general to give in simple, understand- 
able language some essential, practi- 
cal information on the feeding of soils 
and crops.” 

Mr. Sauchelli discusses kinds of 
soil, what soils contain moisture sup- 
ply, water requirements of crops, con- 
moisture, how plants 
feed, chemical fertilizers and _ soil 
fertility, plant constituents, plant 
nutrients, humus, commercial ferti- 


trolling soil 


lizers and soil amendments, secondary 
and trace elements, using fertilizers, 
fertilizers materials, phosphates, and 
the relative of phosphatic 
fertilizers. 


value 


o 
Booklet on Warfarin 

Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, has just published a 
3rd edition of its booklet on Rax 
Powder (Prentiss Warfarin Concen- 
trate). The new booklet describes the 
damage done by rats in the United 
States annually and explains the phy- 
siological action of Warfarin. It con- 
tains manufacturing information, bait 
formulas and suggestions on proper 
use of Rax Powder. 

Bulletin on Acrylic Esters 

Ethyl acrylate, n-butyl acrylate, 
2-ethylbutyl acrylate and 2-ethylhexy! 
acrylate are described in a technical 
bulletin issued recently by Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Co., a Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York. 

The new booklet covers methods 
of polymerization, applications of 
polymers and copolymers, and select- 
ed references. Physical and chemical 
properties, shipping data, and re- 
actions of the acrylic esters in chemi- 
cal syntheses are included. Acrylic 
esters are important intermediates in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
insecticides, and other compounds. 
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New Fischbein Bag Closer 
The Dave Fischbein Co., Minne- 


apolis, announced recently a new 
model electric portable bag closer 
which will accommodate most bags 
in use by industry. 

The new model is reported to 
close from the lightest to the heaviest 
textile or paper bag, whether asphalt 
treated or specially processed, with 
no change in parts or adjustments. 

The machine is electrically 
powered by a 1/12 horsepower motor, 
and weighs 10/2 pounds, including 
full cone of thread. It sews 40 feet a 


minute. 
2 


Lime Products Buln. 

The availability of a reference 
manual concerning the manufacturing 
processes, applications and_ specifica- 
tions of lime and lime product as ap- 
plied to agricultural masonry, has been 
announced by the Ohio Lime Com- 
pany, Woodville, Ohio. 


NH, First Aid Kit 

A first aid kit containing medi- 
cal equipment to treat persons who 
have come in direct contact with 
anhydrous or liquid ammonia is of- 
fered by E. D. Bullard Co., San 
Francisco. The kit contains “Neu- 
tralize’, which counteracts the effects 
of ammonia. 

. 


Kromer Offers Coating 
O. W. Kromer Co., Minneapolis, 


announces a new metal coating called 
“Finish X” on its sprayers. The coat- 
ing reportedly is not corroded by 
chemical solutions and liquid ferti- 
lizers. 


Nozzles for NH., Solutions 


Fertilizer manufacturers will be 
interested in a line of nozzles for 
injecting nitrogen solutions, anhy- 
drous ammonia and acids separately 
or in combinations which has been 
developed by Thackston-Davis Sup- 
ply Co., Columbia, S.C. 

The injection nozzles are refine- 
ments of a basic single-manifold de- 
sign developed by 
Spencer Chemical Co.'s South Caro- 
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H. B. Davis, 


lina sales representative. By inject- 
ing ammoniating solutions approxi- 
mately one inch from the mixer 
flights they provide better ammonia- 
tion than can be obtained from con- 
ventional spray pipes. By deflection 
and diffusion, solutions are brought 
into intimate contact with the super- 
phosphates and potash. From four 
to eight nozzles are used, depending 
on the size of the mixer. Further in- 
formation available from Thackston- 
Davis Supply Co. 


Portable NH, Converter 

A portable ammonia converter 
was recently engineered and manu- 
factured for Nickel Processing Corp.., 
Nicaro, Cuba. It was built by the 
J. C. Carlisle Corp., Denver, who 
have developed and are producing a 
line of portable ammonia converters 
for the production of aqueous am- 
monia, wherever desired. The manu- 
facturer advises that efficiency of these 


units approaches 100%. 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 

If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 

™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 

The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 


1508 Rane Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Since 1926, | 
Agricultural Chemical Specialists 
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EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95° Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT -IMPORT 
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‘ CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Ee 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ae 55 New Montgomery St., Sen Fran. 5, Cal. 


Cable Address — “Berkskem™’ New York 
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TRADEMARK APPLICATIONS 


Hurricane, in hollow capitals, for 
agricultural insecticides and fungicides. 
Filed May 26, 1954 by Re-Mark Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. Claims use 
since Dec. 1952. 


Vita Tone in heavy letters, lower 
case, for aluminum sulfate and dusting 
sulphur used as insecticides and miticides. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1953 by Leffingwell Chem- 
ical Co., East Whittier, Calif. Claims use 
since June 30, 1952. 


GRANUFORM, in lower case, open 
face script, for pelletized fertilizer. Filed 
Dec. 13, 1954, by F. S. Royster Guano 
Co., Norfolk, Va. Claims use since Dec. 
1, 1954. 


Minco, in slanted capitals, for ferti- 
lizers. Filed Feb. 18, 1954 by California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Claims use since Aug. 1, 1953. 


Fert-O-Fisn, in capitals with draw- 
ing of fish, for fertilizer, either liquid or 
dry. Filed Mar. 25, 1951 by Sea-Land 
Products Co., Walteria, Calif. Claims use 
since on or about Oct. 3, 1951. 


GRANULITE Ac-SLAG, in capitals, for 
agricultural liming material comprising 
granulated slag. Filed Apr. 21, 1954 by 
Ferard H. Doscher, d. b. a. The Granulite 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Claims use since Aug. 
9, 1950. 


Vim, in script capitals and lower 
case, for fertilizer. Filed July 16, 1954 
by F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, 
Va. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1930. 


TENNCO, in stencil capitals, for ferti- 
lizer. Filed July 3, 1953 by Tennessee 
Corp., New York. Claims use since 1948. 


TENNCOMIN, in stencil capitals, for 
fertilizer. Filed July 3, 1953 by Tennessee 
Corp., New York. Claims use since 1948. 


Fio-Crop, in red capitals slanting 
upwards from left to right, for organic 
soil conditioner. Filed Apr. 5, 1954 by 
Jaffee Cotton Products Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. Claims use since Mar. Ff, 
1954. 


ALFAFERT, in open-faced capitals, for 
fertilizers. Filed Oct. 18, 1954, by Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. Claims 
use since spring of 1946. 


Nu-Mangesg, in capitals forming semi- 
circle, for manganese compound used as 
fertilizer. Filed Dec. 6, 1954, by Tennes- 
see Corp., New York. Claims use since 
Oct. 4, 1954. 


Spencer, in capitals, for ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. Filed Dec. 13, 1954, by 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Claims use since June 30, 1946. 


FERTILIME, in script capitals within 
scroll, for fertilizers. Filed Oct. 18, 1954, 
by Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Claims use since spring of 1937. 


Royva, in capitals with drawing of 
crown, for fertilizers. Filed Oct. 18, 1954, 


by Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Claims use since spring of 1933. 


Lava-LoaM, in capitals and lower 
case, for soil conditioner. Filed Aug. §, 
1954 by Texas Lightweight Products Co., 
Irving, Tex. Claims use since July §, 
1954. 


FERTIL-TH, in capitals, for soil con- 
ditioner. Filed July 20, 1953, by Stanley 
O. Schlaf, d. b. a. S. O. Schlaf Laboratory, 
West Chicago, Ill. Claims use since July 
1, 1953. 


Fiora Tox, in capitals within black 
triangle, for chemicals used in killing 
weeds, grass and similar types of vegeta- 
tion. Filed Sept. 8, 1953, by Wood Treat- 
ing Chemicals Co., St. Louis, Mo. Claims 
use since Sept. 1, 1948. 


FLo-MIXx, in script capitals and lower 
case, for liquid fertilizer solutions of soil 
nutrients and conditioners including nitro- 
gen, phosphates, and potash. Filed Nov. 
2, 1953, by Plantation Chemicals, Inc., 
Houma, La. Claims use since Aug. 1, 
1953. 


Recat Lawn Foop, with latter two 
words enclosed in four sided figure under 
the word “regal” and disclaimed apart 
from mark as a whole. For fertilizers. 
Filed June 16, 1954, by Regal Products, 
Inc., Pontiac, Mich. Claims use since Jan., 
1954. 


AMNICAL, in capitals, for chemical 
fertilizers for agricultural purposes. Filed 
Sept. 10, 1953, by Societa Esportazione 
Importazione Fertilizzanti Azotati 
S.E.1.F. A. Soc. P. Az., Milan Italy. 
Italian application filed Mar. 14, 1953, 
Reg. No. 112,039, dated June 16, 1953. 


CHIGUANO, in script capitals and 
lower case, for organic plant and soil food. 
Filed June 14, 1954, by Durham Soil- 
builders, Inc., Durham, Conn. Claims use 
since April 5, 1954. 


Jet-Gro, in capitals, for peat used 
as a soil conditioner. Filed Oct. 13, 1954, 
by Charles J. Marchell, Jet-Gro Peat Co., 
Torrington, Conn. Claims use since Apr. 
24, 1952. 


LAWNORGANIC, in capitals, for ferti- 
lizer. Filed Oct. 7, 1953, by United 
Seeds, Inc., Omaha, Nebr. Claims use 
since Apr. 1, 1953. 


Peart SuPer, in script capitals and 
lower case, for fertilizers. Filed Apr. 19, 
1954, by Eerste Nederlandsche Coopera- 
tieve Kunstmestfabriek, Vlaardingen, 
Netherlands. Claim ownership of Dutch 
Reg. No. 102,244, dated July 29, 1949. 


Aqua-Zryme_ Bio-Catatytic = Soi 
ConDITIONER, in capitals with drawing 
of plant, for liquid soil conditioners. Filed 
Aug. 23, 1954, by Roy E. Hoover, Hoover 
Soil Service, Gilman, Ill. Claims use since 
May 1, 1954. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Tripce Rose Maker, in capitals for 
rose bush feed. Filed May 17, 1954, by 
The Stadler Fertilizer Co., Cleveland. 
Claims use since Feb. 17, 1954. 


Som Boop, in capitals and lower 
case, for mineral soil fertilizer material. 
Filed Jan. 11, 1954, by Stanley A. Hum- 
phrey, d. b. a. U. S. Nitrate Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Claims use since Dec. 22, 


1953. 


ACS MEETING IN MINN. 


(From Page 51) 


been demonstrated in beef and dairy cat- 
tle, pigs, sheep, rats, and poultry. The 
change is apparently independent of the 
site of entry of the toxicant, since it oc- 
curs following either oral ingestion or 
subcutaneous injection. Dieldrin appar- 
ently is chemically unchanged in the body 
and is stored or excreted as such. 

The Persistence of Insecticide Residues 
on Forage Crops. R. H. Carter, F. W. 
Poos, B. A. App, and Ray E. Ely, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

A study was made of the persistence 
of residues of chlorinated insecticides cn 
forage crops subjected to normal farm 
processes. 

Growing alfalfa was sprayed with 
dieldrin, endrin, and heptachlor and 
samples for residue determinations were 
taken from the growing crop at regular 
10-day intervals. The materials persisted 
on the foliage for more than 30 days in 
most cases. 

Growing alfalfa was sprayed with 
toxaphene, chlordane, DDT, methoxychlor, 
lindane, aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor, and 
endrin. After 3 to 10 days the hay was 
cut, field cured, baled, and stored in barns 
for 5 to 10 months. Samples selected as 
the hay was used in feeding experiments 
were analyzed for insecticide residues. 

Hay that had been treated with in- 
secticides was subjected to barn dryer 
treatments. Little loss was noted in the 
residues of DDT, chlordane and toxa- 
phene. 

The effects of the ensiling process on 
insecticide residues on alfalfa and corn 
were determined. On a dry weight basis 
little loss was noted in the residues of 
DDT, chlordane, and toxaphene. 

An Evaluation of the Safety of Captan for 
Use in Warm Blooded Animals. R. W. 
Fogleman, Hazleton Laboratories, Falls 
Church, Va., and E. G. Batte, California- 
Spray Chemical Corp., Haddonfield, N. J. 

The acute oral LD, of Captan (N- 
trichloromethylmercapto - 4 - cyclohexene - 
1,2-dicarboximide) has been reported to 
be 9 grams per kg. of body weight in rats. 
Dogs and rats have been fed diets con- 
taining 5000 p.p.m. of Captan for extend- 
ed periods of time without developing 
signs of toxicity or histological changes. 
Many species of domesticated animals 
have been fed diets containing high levels 
of Captan without ill effects, and no off 
flavor could be detected in the meat or 
milk of these animals. 
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WACA CONFERENCE 


(From Page 39) 


NAC Services to Members 


AC services available to mem- 
bers were outlined by James 
D. Hopkins, Hopkins Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Madison, Wisc., who 
reported that “perhaps the greatest 
service that the NAC has done for 


the formulator and for the entire 


agricultural industry is the great and 
successful effort it has made to present 
the facts that dispute irrevocably, the 
erroneous information peddled by am- 
bitious publicity-seeking individuals 
through the medium of sensational 
journalism.” Mr. Hopkins outlined 
the excellent job done by the Associa- 
tion in meeting the problem. 

He defined, too, the role of NAC 
in the drafting and enactment of the 
Miller bill. “They (Lea Hitchner 
and staff) contributed to the develop- 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 
cultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
(for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 


25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 
Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 


Copper Sulphate. 


Write today for information on how 


it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


300 PARK AVE.NEW YORK 22.NY. © 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


5310 W 66th STREET. CHICAGO 38 ILL 
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For 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Storage Plants 


LEADING FIRMS 


SPECIFY 
SYSTEM NELSON 


There are over 250 SYSTEM NEL- 
SON bulk plants for the storage of 
Anhydrous Ammonia located in 25 
states. There's a reason for this ever- 
increasing preference for NELSON 
installations. Leading bulk plant op- 
erators have found that it pays to 
deal with an organization that has 
the experience, equipment and engi- 
neering skill necessary to do a com- 
plete, top quality job. NELSON in- 
stallations are designed specifically 
to fit the individual requirements of 
each particular location. NELSON 
engineers supervise construction with 
careful attention to even the smallest 
detail. Why not take advantage of 
this extra service in working out your 
next bulk storage problem. Call or 
write for a meeting with one of our 
experienced sales engineers. 

Get the facts on the booming am- 
monia market. Write to Dept. C-1 
for your Free Copy of our klet 
that describes the profit potential of 
every phase of this fast-growing in- 


ARD S. 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


ment of a law that the formulator 
could live with . . . a law that would 
protect the population of our coun- 
try, yet give those responsible for the 
production of the nation’s food, the 
agricultural chemicals they so badly 
need . . . chemicals that are absolutely 
essential if foodstuffs are to be pro- 
duced on an economical and high pro- 
duction basis. 

“The handling of the Miller Bill 
is a true example of what can happen 
when the constructive efforts of In- 
dustry and the Association are com- 
bined.” 

More details on the operations 
of NAC and what it does for indus- 
try were presented by Mr. Hopkins. 
He pointed out that mention of the 
names of its committees would give 
some idea of how well the Association 
is geared to handle matters of inter- 
est to the agricultural formulator. 
The following 16 committees were 


listed: 


BHC Membership 

DDT Miller Law Liaison 
Finance Pension Plan 
Foreign Trade Policy 

Herbicide Public Relations 
Lawyers Southern 
Legislative Technical Advisory 


Medical Trathe 

In his report, Lea S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary, discussed the an- 
nual report distributed to members. 
With a look to the future, Mr. Hitch- 
ner anticipated that the industry is 
entering a period of expanding uses 
in many new fields . . . “However, 
many of these expanded uses,” he 
said, “require an educational pro- 
gram, pointing out their economic 
value, as contrasted to the substitution 
of a new improved pesticide, which 
simply replaces a product now in 
use.” The potential expansion, he in- 
dicated, lies in reduction of losses due 
to weeds, plant diseases, and insect 
pests through chemical controls. 

USDA and the Food and Drug 
Administration now have a national 
program for clean grain, Mr. Hitch- 
ner observed, and “clean grain is only 
possible with the use of chemicals.” 
He noted too that control of both 
forest insects and disease offer ex- 
panding market possibilities, but this 
category (control of forest pests) will 
move a little more slowly than some 


of the other potentials. “Expanded 
use of materials for soil insects needs 
only broad promotion . . . Its value is 
demonstrated and use is already in- 
creasing.” In connection with the use 
of fungicides and plant disease mater- 
ials, Mr. Hitchner reported that this 
field has never been promoted on an 
industry basis, in spite of the fact 
that plant diseases rate as the second 
highest cause of loss. “Chemical con- 
trol,” he observed “appears to be the 
only practical answer to the cereal 
disease problems.” 


Government's Research Program 
“ OVERNMENTAL and in- 
G dustrial research in the field 
of pesticides are completely comple- 
mentary,” stated Samuel W. Sim- 
mons, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Atlanta, Ga., 
in an address on “What Govern- 
ment Research Means to the Pesticide 
Industry.” He observed that “govern- 
ment research supplies new com- 
pounds, new formulations, new appli- 
cations, and helps protect the indus 
try from public criticism. On the 
other hand,” he noted, “research with- 
out industry would be sterile. After 
industry has conquered the manufac- 
turing and logistic problems, then and 
only then are the ultimate benefits of 

government research realized.” 

Reviewing some of the past re- 
sults of government research, Dr. 
Simmons reminded that it has aided 
in creating new products for industry : 
Examples are allethrin, (Schechter 
et al 1949) and DDVP (Mattson, 
Spillane, and Pearce, 1955). The 
latter, he pointed out, is not yet avail- 
able commercially, but shows consid- 
erable potential for use in agriculture; 
although phenothiazine was synthe- 
sized in 1883, it was developed as a 
pesticide by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1934. Research on the in- 
secticidal qualities of rotenone result- 
ed in increased use of the compound 
. studies on sesame oil showed that 
it was an effective synergist in pyre- 
thrum-kerosene sprays. “There are 
many other examples of the effective 
collaboration between government 
and the pesticide industry in placing 

new and better pesticides in use.” 
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“You will be interested to 
know,” Dr. Simmons told his audi- 
ence, “that new formulations not yet 
in the manufacturing stage, show 
promise for commercial distribution: 

“1. DDT-dilan emulsions have 
been made more effective against re- 
sistant houseflies by the addition of 
cottonseed or soybean oil (DDT: 
dilan: soybean oil; 200:200:80 
mg/sq. ft.). This formulation has 
been prepared commercially and dis- 
tributed for fly and roach control to 
the plants of at least one large na- 
tionally operating corporation; 

“2. The addition of dimethyl car- 
bonyl to DDT at the rate of 1 to 5 
or 10 parts, has been found effective 
as a space spray against DDT-resis- 
tant houseflies; 

“3. The addition of sugar mark- 
edly increases the residual effectiveness 
of the organophosphorous compounds, 
diazinon, malathion, and dipterex, 
against houseflies. These, or other 
new formulations, particularly com- 
pounds used in agriculture, will soon 
be produced and distributed.” 

In view of recent published state- 
ments suggesting that DDT or other 
new pesticides result in a variety of 
cardiovascular diseases, anemia, in- 
sanity, etc., an interesting comment 
by Dr. Simmons pointed to proven 
facts concerning the toxicity of these 
pesticides. He outlined a recent test, 
stating “We made an epidemiologic 
study of 83 farm laborers and a sur- 
vey of 639 unselected persons on a 
large Mississippi plantation where in- 
secticides were used in large quanti- 
ties persistently, and in some instances 
promiscuously, for the control of cot- 
ton insects. Except for cases of poi- 
soning due to overt carelessness, no 
effect of the chemicals on the subjects 
studied was noted. Comparisons were 
made of the incidence of disease be- 
fore and after the introduction of 
modern pesticides and of disease inci- 
dence in areas where insecticides were 
used intensively with areas where in- 
secticides were little used. No evi- 
dence was found that pesticides were 
the cause of any chronic disease or a 
contributing factor to diseases of other 
etiology.” 

Dr. Simmons cautioned, how- 
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ever, that because safe levels of ex- 
posure can be established does not 
indicate that modern pesticides are 
harmless. “Proper precautions must 
be exercised in using the potent ma- 
terials available. We do not believe,” 
he continued, “that materials should 
be made available for sale until there 
is a reasonable assurance that they 
can be used safely. . . . We see no 
cause for alarm in the use of the new 
materials as long as government and 
industry continue research to give 
adequate information on the char- 


acteristics of these compounds before 
they are released for sale.” 


Research In Industry 

CCY NDUSTRIAL research does 

I not normally solve problems 
entirely through its own efforts,” 
J. T. Thurston, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, stated in his report 
on “Industry Research Looks Ahead” 
... “but works in cooperation with 
many state and federal agencies. In- 
dustry’s part in this effort may be 
classed in the following categories: 
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1. Discovery of new compounds. 

2. Development of newer improved 
production methods for compounds of 
known use. 

3. Development of new or known 
compounds for agricultural uses.” 

Ur. Thurston detailed some of 
the work already done in each of the 
above three categories and outlined 
some of the problems encountered by 
industry and how they were solved. 

“In view of the many advantages 
of systemics, particularly the lasting 
protection they provide and the ease 
of application, Dr. Thurston re- 
marked that “it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that systemics will be the pesti 
cides of tomorrow.” 

Noting that industrial chemical 
research has spent considerable time 
to help the farmer in production of 
crops and livestock, Dr. Thurston 
stressed that “much less has been done 
to protect and preserve agricultural 
produce subject to decomposition and 
spoilage from a number of causes af- 
ter harvest.” He cited the new chem- 
icals developed for greater residual 
insect control in grain, and experi- 


ments on the use of antibiotics for 
the preservation of meat and vege- 
tables. 

Dr. Thurston also cited forest 
pests as targets for future industrial 
research. “The spruce budworm and 
the Englemann spruce beetle are par- 
ticularly serious problems,” he said. 
“As new forest pests appear, it can 
be expected that research effort will 
develop compounds for more specific 
applications to our forest problems.” 

Dr. Thurston pointed out that 
with the development of insecticides 
for seed and soil application . . . sys 
temics . . . plant nutrients, etc. .. . 
one might let imagination wander to 
a future system of farming whereby 
one application of the necessary chem- 
icals would be adequate for the season. 


Agr. Chemical Safety Programs 


manufacturing plants, said A. 
W. Mohr, California Spray Chemical 
Co., Richmond, Calif., has thus far 
shown an excellent record. Manage- 
ment has done a good job of educating 
its employees in the field of safety 


S AFETY in agricultural chemicals 
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IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO’S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 
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66” x 106” x 15’ O. A. Ht. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
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tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
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YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 
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Mercantile Development, inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7 
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TEmplebar 2-5391 
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. and it is evident in the safety 
record of the plants. “It is the result,” 
he said “of well organized safety pro- 
grams. Most companies have a de- 
partment on safety which works at 
the job constantly.” He reported that 
through safety committees, contests, 
safety placards and posters, the sub- 
ject is kept continuously and prom- 
inently in the minds of personnel. 

Mr. Mohr reminded, however, 
that “Safety as it relates to the cus- 
tomers of our industry, and especially 
to those people who actually use or 
apply our products” presents a differ- 
ent problem. “It is quite a different 
matter to ship poisons to farmers or 
other unskilled people, as against 
shipping carloads of chemicals from 
one chemical firm to another, where 
industry employees are well skilled in 
safety. It is in the consideration of 
the ultimate user,” advised Mr. Mohr, 
“that a strong and well 
safety program should be developed.” 

“It is hoped,” he said, “that our 
customers, and especially prospective 


rganized 


ones, may be convinced that even 
though many of our products must of 
necessity be highly toxic, they are safe 
to use if handled properly. They 
should be convinced that pesticides 
can be used safely if they follow all 
precautions, and that they can con- 
fidently enjoy the tremendous benefits 
offered by pest control.” 
“Entomology made easy” might 
well be the theme of G. Lehker’s 
talk on “What is an Insect?”. Pro- 
fessor Lehker, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., who is an extension en- 
tomologist at Purdue, combines his 
talents as a cartoonist to lend color 
and interest to the subject of ento- 
mology. NAC members and guests 
were highly pleased with his com- 
ments and sketches in a presentation 


of his talk before the Association. ** 


PESTICIDE TRENDS 


(From Page 46) 


is that everyone who is not in the 
room at the moment is a cutthroat and 
a pirate. I sometimes think we would 
all be a little better off if we would 
look in the mirror before blasting our 
competition too ruthlessly. 
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It certainly is clear that this in- 
dustry has a basic and vital job to 
do, and each segment of it must stand 
or fall on the efficiency with which 
it does that job. This means good re- 
search, honest technical service, sound 
sales policy, and realistic merchandis- 
ing and general management policies. 
There is room for big companies and 
small ones, national companies and 
local ones, if they will wisely fit them- 
selves into the picture and perform 
their functions efficiently without at- 
tempting to overreach and infringe 
upon activities they are not suited to 
perform. We have suffered, and I 
believe we still do suffer, from rapid 
growth of this industry in many re- 
spects, but we are growing up. 

After all, none of the terms we 
use in decribing the industry mean 
very much except, as collective gen- 
eralties, because the industry, like each 
of our companies, is made up of in- 
dividuals. The training and exper- 
ience of these individuals will in the 
long run determine the course of our 
business activities and our degree of 
success or failure. I think we all know 
that we have at times suffered from 
individuals in key positions in the in- 
dustry who were not properly equip: 
ped for their particular responsibil- 
ities, no matter how well-trained they 
might be in other fields. Unfortunate- 
ly, one of the most important areas 
of all business activity is the field 
which is the most ill-defined as to 
qualifications and training. I refer to 
the ambiguous designation of “Man- 
agement.” A man may be a good 
chemist, a good salesman, a good en- 
tomologist and even possibly all three, 
and still be a poor manager. If I were 
to make one single plea to this indus- 
try in the interest of its future healthy 
growth and development, it would be 
to concern ourselves most seriously 
with the management function as ap- 
plied to our particular industry, 
whether departmental or company- 
unit, as I believe this is the segment 
where sound thinking, constructive 
policies and good, patient business 
judgment must be further developed 
to lead us to a higher plane, and to 
the greatest individual and collective 
satisfaction of accomplishment.** 
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THE NACA GROWS 
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will for the industry, which cannot 
be measured directly. 

It has often been said that an 
industry is judged by the Association 
which represents it. This is under- 
standable, particularly in the case of 
the NAC Association, since leading 
members of the industry serve as of- 
ficers of the Association, act as its 
Board of Directors, and work out 
problems of common interest on As- 
sociation committees. 

The Association, thus represent- 
ing the entire industry, is able to do 
some things which individual compan- 
ies cannot do for themselves, or, if 
they can do them, they cannot do 
them either as well or at such a low 
cost. One of these things is repre- 
senting the industry at meetings and 
on committees. 

During the past year, Association 
staff members or officers attended 29 
meetings and conferences with other 
groups covering such fields as cotton, 


insect control, clean grain, aerial ap- 
plication of pesticides, and the use of 
pesticides in beautifying the nation’s 
roadsides. 

The Association also took an ac- 
tive part in some 20 committees 
which are interested in the use of 
pesticides, and maintained direct lia- 
son with more than 40 other associa’ 
tions and groups in the farm and farm 
chemicals fields. 

As is true with any forward 
looking association, the NAC Associ- 
ation has a very real interest in serv- 
ing the public as well as Association 
members. An outstanding example of 
public service this year was the dis- 
tribution of the “Clinical Memoranda 
on Economic Poisons,” compiled by 
the Savannah Laboratories of the 
U. S. Public Health Service's Com- 
municable Disease Center. 

Copies of this report, which con- 
tains medical analyses of pesticides and 
antidotes to use in case of accidental 
poisoning, were published by the As- 
sociation as a public service and dis’ 
tributed to doctors all over the United 
State through the American Medical 
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Practical Books For Your Library... 


Soils and Soil Fertility 


by L. M. Thompson 


330 pages, $5.00—This authoritative treatment begins 
by telling what soil is—what makes it up physically, 
chemically, biologically—and what its moisture-hold- 
ing characteristics are. The use of commercial fer- 
tilizers and farm manure are other subjects under 
discussion. 


Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides 


by E. R. de Ong 


445 pages, $6.75—This book covers all the major 
insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only 
their chemical nature and properties, but also their 
specific action on various types of insects, their 
methods of application, and their effect on animals 
and humans. 


Phosphates in Agriculture 
by Vincent Sauchelli 


175 pages, $2.75—It deals with the subject of rock 
phosphate versus superphosphate and colloidal phos- 
phate; with the origin of phosphorus, the mining 
and processing of the phosphate rock, granulation of 
superphosphates, fixation of phosphates in the soil, 
losses of phosphorus and replenishments, phosphorus 
in nutrition, radioactive pho-phorus, basic slag, fused 
and sintered phosphates and TVA research data on 
phosphates from field tests in 13 states. 


Manual on Fertilizer Manufacture 


Second and Enlarged Edition 
by Vincent Sauchelli 


$4.75—Complete volume on superphosphate and mixed 
fertilizer manufacture for the use of the operating 
men in the fertilizer works. 


The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants 


370 pages, $3.00—Written by 14 leading specialists 
in plant nutrition, this profusely illustrated volume 
tells how to grow more plump, juicy vegetables, a 
finer lawn, healthier shade and fruit trees, more 
colorful garden flowers and house plants. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. 
) Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control — $3.25 
C) Insect Control by Chemistry — $12.50 

[] Chemistry and Action of Insecticides—$7.00 

(] Destructive and Useful Insects. Their Habits and Control—$10.00 
C) Insect Resistance in Crop Plants—$9.80 

[) Weed Control—$8.00 

[) Seils and Fertilizers—$6.00 

C) Seils and Soil Fertility — $5.00 

(] Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides — $6.75 

() Phosphates in Agriculture—$2.75 

) Manvel on Fertilizer Manufacture — $4.75 

[) The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants—$3.00 


*All prices above are in U.S.A. only — Add 50¢ for Foreign. 
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Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control 


by S. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


190 pages, $3.25—A practical handbook for the cus- 
tom spray operator, the pest control operator, farm 
advisor, agricuitural chemical salesman and field 
worker. This handbook covers the agricultural chem- 
ieals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hor- 
mones and nutrient sprays, defoliant, etc.), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as 
chapters on fumigation, spray machines, toxicology, 
dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. 


Insect Control by Chemicals 
by A. W. A. Brown 


817 pages, $12.50—This text classifies the insecti- 
cides and gives their chemical, physical properties ; 
discusses the hazards to avoid in formulation, mixing 
and use of compounds; and illustrates modern ap- 
plication equipment. 


The Chemistry and Action of Insecticides 


by H. E. Shephard 


504 pages, $7.00—This new book gives a vast wealth 
of information on insecticides—their chemical, phys- 
ical, and toxicological aspects. Covers these chemical 
groups: Arsenical Compounds; Fluorine Compounds, 
Sulphur Compounds; Copper Compounds; Inorganic 
Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petroleum, Soaps, 
Creosotes ; Synthetic Organic Insecticides. 


Destructive and Useful Insects 
Their Habits and Control 


by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


1071 pages, $10.00—This authoritative guidebook cov- 

ers hundreds of both useful and destructive insects— 

treating the inner and outer structure and form of 

general species. Here are descriptions of more than 

a of insect pests of the U. S. and Southern 
anada. e 


Insect Resistance in Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 


520 page, $9.80—Here is a complete analysis of the 
relationship between crops and phytophagous insects 
together with a full analysis of the insect resistant 
varieties of important crops, such as wheat, corn, 
cotton, sorghums, potato. 


Weed Control 


by W. W. Robbins, A. C. Crafts, and 
R. N. Raynor 


543 pages, $8.00—Here is an authoritative, thorough 
book. Based on experience, research and experiment, 
it shows what methods of weed control have proved 
most effective for weeds of all species—shows how 
and when to apply a control measure, the season and 
rate of application, dosage, etc., and outlines the 
materials and machinery needed. 


Soils and Fertilizers 


by F. E. Bear 


375 pages, $6.00—This text presents the basic scien- 
tifie facts and principles behind the production and 
utilization of agricultural chemicals. 
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Association, and state and local med- 
ical societies. 

Through all of these activities the 
Association reflects the industry's in- 
terest in providing materials which 
will aid health by destroying disease- 
bearing pests, and aid the general wel- 
fare, by reducing food losses due to 
insects, weeds, plant diseases, and 
other pests. 

But what lies ahead? We foresee 
a number of new fields where the uses 
of the industry's products can be 
expanded profitably. While continu- 
ing all present services to the industry, 
the Association expects to increase its 
efforts toward promoting the uses of 
industry products in these expanding 
markets during the coming year. ** 


SEABROOK FARMS 


(From Page 32) 


quick-freezing operation, it developed 
new and better practices of insecti- 
cide use. The demand from the pro- 
cessing plant required that the vege- 
tables arrive there without insect con- 
tamination or undesirable residue. 
Tests showed a much more careful 
selection of chemicals was necessary 
to get the necessary control. The com- 
pany quickly shifted from the arsenic 
insecticides to those leaving no un- 
desirable residues, such as rotenone 
and pyrethrum. Today it is using 
many of the more recently developed 
insecticides recommended by the 
manufacturer and the agricultural in- 
stitutions, but tested under Seabrook’s 
own conditions before they are used 
commercially. 

Dr. App said the antibiotics are 
showing promise for disease control 
on plants and might become major 
chemicals for agricultural use. They 
are still, however, largely in the 
experimental stage. Hormones have 
been used but they, too, are still in 
the experimental stage for the particu- 
lar crops grown. The last large group 
of chemicals added to the list by Sea- 
brook is the herbicides. These are ap- 
plied to most crops. 

Other officials at Seabrook told 
Agricultural Chemicals about their 
parts in the complex operation. 
Lee Towson is the man who deals 
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with the seven field men and the 
contract farmers. Using tests super- 
vised by Dr. App in the soils 
laboratory, he makes fertilizer recom- 
mendations for all Seabrook owned 
land. The soils laboratory, under the 
guidance of Dr. App and Vernon 
Ichisaka, gives recommendations to 
the contract farmers, based on soil 
tests. 
Quality Controls 
DWARD L. Morin, head of 
the quality control department, 
told of the problems involved in ob- 
taining vegetables adapted to the 
freezing operation. He praised in- 
secticides and fungicides for improv- 
ing yields and making possible better 
quality. Naturally Seabrook has a big 
interest in the Miller Amendment, 
and Mr. Morin thinks food producers 
will have “no great difficulty with it, 
provided chemicals are used with the 
proper knowledge.” Tests for pesticide 
residues which are worked out at 
the quality control laboratory dictate 


the application schedule from the 
standpoint of timing. An insect rear- 
ing room and a bio-assay testing room 
are employed for this work. 

Francis A. Raymaley explained 
that heat units are used only as a tool 
for planning the crops. They are not 
accurate enough to determine when 
to harvest. It is still necesary to 
examine every field before it is harv- 
ested. 

Belford L. Seabrook, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, sketched 
the background of Seabrook’s en- 
trance into the frozen food business 
in a big way back in 1933 and em- 
phasized the importance of the scien- 
tific approach to the once crude prac- 
tice of farming. Belford’s brothers, 
John M. and C. Courtney, share the 
responsibility with their father, of 
seeing that Seabrook’s approach to 
farming and freezing always is a pro- 
gressive one. The compan, feels it 
has to be, in such a competitive mar- 
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BE ky Eres. 
FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes o 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight poper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
various heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


Other models available . . . when writing, please 
submit a sample of your bag and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY ‘essit*.'s » 
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‘is GOOD COMMERCIAL GRADE 
oe a 
a 4 Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
s * ammonium sulphate—the ingredient that is 
a so essential to fertilizer because of its high 
tT oa nitrogen content. 
ye ele CHARACTERISTICS 
‘6 ‘ Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crys- 
i tals with low free-acid and moisture content. 
m The nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not 


less than 20.5%. 


oe IRON CHELATE SHIPMENT 


makes plants thrive From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J.., 


eg : ; : y Koppers Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 
Baie . in both acid and alkaline soils 100 Ib. and 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and 
pea ot From the citrus groves of Florida to the pineapple tucks, From Granite City, If. and Bidinnd, 


farms of Hawaii, VERSEN-OL Iron Chelate has Pa., it is shipped only in boxcars and trucks. 


oe ated proved its amazing ability to put new growing power 
¢ in all types of soil. Because of chelated iron, more 
than a million Florida citrus trees — once yellow and 
mS te dying from iron starvation — are now healthy, profit- 
ogee dike: able producers, VERSEN-OL Iron Chelate not only 


prevents and cures Chlorosis, it also multiplies crop : 
and improves yield . . . regreens leaves . . . flushes You'll find that Koppers Company is a dependable 


nn bloom . . . stimulates growth and speeds maturity. source of supply for ammonium sulphate. Get in touch 
Vegetables, peanuts, citrus, stone fruits, azaleas, roses with us concerning your requirements. 
ngs ee and hibiscus; ornamentals, blueberries, alfalfa, lawn 
rN grasses and many other types of growth respond vig- 
ier orously to the chelated iron treatment. 


i PSs ‘ s VERSEN-OL is the first agricultural iron chelate de- 

‘ Saye veloped for all soils regardless of pH. Another prod- 

ne aa uct, Versene Iron Chelate, is especially effective for KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Ae ie acid-loving plants and the acid soils of the South, Both 

a4 es are economical and easy to use. For premixing with Tar Products Division 

oe fertilizers, they are absorbed on vermiculite and sup- 


plied in handy 50 lb. bags. Dustless, free-flowing and Pittsburgh 19 Pennsylvania : 
low in toxicity, Versene Iron Chelate and VERSEN- x 


OL Iron Chelate require no special handling precau- 
tions. 


a. 
Pe os WRITE Agricultural Chemicals Sales today 
oa ke ee for further information and bulk prices. 


= THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <> 
rere , ai MIDLAND + MICHIGAN 
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UREA BIURET 


(From Page 50) 


tures containing 0.5, 1.0, 4.0 and 
10% of their nitrogen as biuret was 
determined after incubation periods 
of 3, 7, 11, and 15 weeks at 30° C. 
Ammonium sulfate was used as a 
standard of comparison. Morgnec 
sandy loam, a soil known to give con- 
sistently good results in nitrification 
tests, was used in the cultures. 

A nitrogen to soil ratio of 400 
pounds N per acre was used in all 
tests. This was obtained by the addi- 
tion of material or materials con- 
taining a total of 20 mgm of N to 
100 grams of air-dry soil in a 500 
ml. Erlenmeyer flask. The soil pre- 
viously had been limed to a pH of 
7.4 by the addition of 1 gram of 
CaCO,, equivalent to 10 tons Ca- 
CO, per acre. After thorough mixing 
of the sample and the soil, water was 
added to bring the moisture content 
of the soil up to its moisture equiva- 
lent of 17.4%. Cotton plugs were 
used to partially close the flasks and 
to reduce evaporation. The weights 
of the flasks were checked each week 
and when necessary, water was added 
to compensate for evaporation. At the 
end of the incubation periods the soil 
was extracted by a modification of 
the method recommended by Har- 
per (4). The nitrate content of the 
extract then was determined photo- 
metrically by the phenoldisulphonic 
acid method. Nitrifications were con- 
ducted in duplicate at the 3-, 7-, and 
1l-week incubation periods and in 
quintuplicate for the 15-week period. 

The results of the nitrification 
tests are presented in Table III and 
Figure I. The data show that the 
rate of nitrification of biuret is sub- 
stantially lower than that of either 
ammonium sulfate or urea. The de- 
gree of nitrification of all three mate- 
rials, however, was substantially the 
same at the end of 15 weeks. Analy- 
ses of variance indicate that no signi- 
ficant difference in degree of nitrifi- 
cation was observed between urea and 
ammonium sulfate at any incubation 
period. Similarly, with one exception 
in which significance was barely at- 
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tained, the degree of nitrification of 
the urea-biuret mixtures containing 
up to 10% of their nitrogen as biuret 
did not differ significantly at the 1% 
level from that of urea. In this case, 
the degree of nitrification of the mix- 
ture containing 4% of its nitrogen as 
biuret exceeded at the end of 15 
weeks that of any other source tested 
and was significantly greater than that 
of ammonium sulfate, urea or biuret 
itself. 

Summary and Conclusions 

HE results of a ryegrass experi- 
To conducted during the win- 
ter months showed that biuret injured 
the crop for a short period after ap- 
plication. After having been in the 
soil for several weeks, it was found 
to be a useful source of nitrogen for 
the crop. Another experiment with 
corn, cotton, tomatoes and oats dur- 
ing the summer showed that a 100 
lb. N per acre application of a 9:1 
urea-biuret mixture to the soil did 


not harm the plants. In laborator; 
tests at 30°C. the rate of nitrification 
of biuret was substantially lower than 
that of either ammonium sulfate or 
urea but the degree of nitrification of 
all three materials was substantially 
the same at the end of 15 weeks. 
These results tend to substantiate the 
chservations made on the ryegrass ex- 
periment. 
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CRUDE SULPHUR 
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REPUBLIC 
SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA 


. AVAILABL : 
BULK OR BAGGED 
-IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Republic top-analysis Sulphate of Ammonia 
is available in bulk form for mixing your own 
high nitrogen fertilizer blends. Or bagged for 
direct application. 

Republic is one of the largest producers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. This means you get 
prompt delivery at regular intervals to meet 
your needs. 


Stock up now on Republic Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


> 


with one 
compact 


for the broadcast spraying of 
grains, grasses and liquid fertilizers 


Easily mounted on rear of tractor. Use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. Sprays to both sides 
in field spraying or one side only in fence row or 
road side spraying. A Spraying Systems Co. original 
design. Made in all brass for general farm spraying 
and in all aluminum for spraying liquid fertilizers. 
For complete information write for Bulletin 66. 


cet EE 
SPRAY GUNS 
A capecties. Wie for Bletins 65 ond 19  — FEES 


For TeeJet SPRAY NOZZLES . . . write for Bulletin 58 
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MALATHION FORMULATIONS 


(From Page 44) 


10. 


As with straight malathion dusts, an 
average of 0.5% actual malathion is 


Additional work on formulation types 
discussed, as well as new compositions 
such as baits, aerosols, granular prep- 
arations, and oil solutions, is in prog: 
ress. Further exploration of the in- 
teraction of moisture, pH, metal ions 
and surface catalysis on the stability 
of malathion, especially as related to 
certain filler types, is desirable. In- 
activation of catalytic “hot spots” be- 
lieved present on the surface of cer- 
tain carriers, by chemical treatment 
or physical masking, may be possible. 
Elucidation of the role of these var- 
ious factors could lead to a solution 
of some of the incompatibility prob- 
lems associated with long-term storage 
of certain malathion wettable powder 
and dust preparations, as well as de- 
velopment of stable malathion com- 
binations with carbamate type and 
copper fungicides. 
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recommended for 4 to 5% malathion (2) Johnson, Fletcher, Nolan, and Cassa- 
formulations containing other pesti- day. “Decreased Toxicity and Chol- 
ia 3 inesterase Inhibition in a New Series 
cides or fertilizer materials. of Dithiophosphates.” J. Econ. Ent. 
Vol. 45, No. 2, pp. 279-283. 
General Discussion (3) Analytical Procedures not yet pub- 
HE results presented herein lished but available upon request from 
j th the American Cyanamid Company. 
while generally favorable with (4) Norris, Vail, and Averell. “‘Pesti- 
respect to stability and compatibility cide Residues—Colorimetric Estima- 
: alle aad * tion of Malathion Residues.” Journal 
of malathion, do suise certain tech- of Ag. @ Food Chemicals, Vol? No. 
nical and developmental problems. 11, p. $70, 1954.%% 
TABLE IX 
Compatibility of Malathion with Some Nutrient and Conditioner Materials 
% 25% 
Addend (Pyrax ABB malathion % Malathion 
extender used) % Addend w.p. Initial 3 mo. 6 mo. 9mo. 12mo. 24 mo. 
Potassium Chloride 20 20 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.5 4.3 
MgCO, 10 20 5.0 44 4.1 — 3.6 3.1 
Gypsum 80 20 4.7 48 47 5.0 47 
Rock Phosphate 80 20 4.5 3.3 2.7 - 1.9 —- 
Super Phosphate 45% 20 20 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 — 4.5 
Super Phosphate 20% 20 20 5.1 5.0 5.0 — 47 4.5 
Nutrileaf Fertilizer— 30 20 5.0 5.0 49 48 47 
Miller Chem. 
VHPH Fertilizer— 30 20 5.2 48 5.0 4.6 — 41 
Miller Chem. 
Nu-Green (urea) 20 20 5.0 47 47 -- 4.3 38 
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Nothing Like 
NUTRA-MIN 


to add the needed 
Trace Elements to 
your fertilizer. 


NUTRA-MIN is correctly 
proportioned, thoroughly 
blended and completely 
Water-soluble. It con- 
tains, in carefully regu- 
lated amounts, the fol- 
lowing elements: 


MANGANESE, IRON, 
COPPER, ZINC, 
BORON, 
MAGNESIUM 

and MOLYBDENUM 


WE BLEND 
CONCENTRATED 
WATER SOLUBLE 

FERTILIZERS 


for the trade... 


We have the plant, the 
equipment and personnel 
to give the finest of ser- 
vice combined with all 
the economies of a spec- 
ialized operation. 


We Invite You To See 
Our Plant in Opera- 
tion. 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 13 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6. MY. 
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Belt Conveyor 


Belt & Bucket Distributor Screw Conveyor 
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Bh te Also by CENTRIFUGAL STACKER 
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pity ey Designed to Carry the 
eS BIG Loads ...at BIG Savings 
tab: 
4 BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
“ 132 Shipman Road ° Jerseyville, Ill. 
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TABLE Vill 
Compatibility of Malathion with Insecticide-Fungicide Combinations 


% Iinsec. % Mala- 
or fungi., thion 


Insecticide-fungicide or formu- 25% % Malathion 
and Source lation used w.p. Initial 3 mo. 6 mo. 9 mo. 12 mo. 24 mo. 

Captan, tech,—Cal. Spray Chem. Co. 5 20 4.7 4.0 4.5 — 4.7 — 
Methoxychlor, 50% w.p.—DuPont 10 4.8 (18 mo.) 
Captan, tech.—Cal. Spray Chem. 15 20 4.3 3.7 4.2 — —- - 
Methoxychlor, 50% w.p.—DuPont 20 4.5 (18 mo. 
DDT—75% w.p.—DuPont 12 
Fermate—DuPont 15 40 9.8 9.0 8.0 6.8 5.0 
Wett. Sulfur—Source Unknown 25 
Methoxychlor, 50% w.p.—DuPont 20 

a Fermate—Dupont 15 40 9.4 8.1 7.9 6.6 5.6 
Wett. Sulfur—Source Unknown 20 
Methoxychlor, 50% w.p.—DuPont 25 

. Fermate—DuPont 4% tech. 4.0 2.9 — 2.4 — 
Marlate 50—DuPont — 
Sulfur—DuPont — 
Marlate 50—DuPont — 16 3.5 2.5 — 2.6 — 
Parzate—Dupont 
Marlate 50—Dupont 16 3.6 1.7 — 0.5 — 
Manzate—Dupont 
Sulfur—DuPont - 
Phygon XL—U. S. Rubber Co. 10 60 15.3 14.1 13.9 14.0 14.2 13.5 
DDT, 75% w.p.—DuPont 30 
Basic lead arsenate—Unknown 20 40 9.8 8.5 8.4 8.0 8.0 
Sulfur—Source Unknown 25 
DDT, 75% w.p.——DuPont 15 
Neut. Calcium Arsenate—Penn. 45 20 4.8 4.4 4.1 — 3.4 3.0 

Salt Mfg. Co. 

Sulfur 35 
Corona Dusting Sulfur 40 20 4.7 4.4 4.4 ~- 4.3 — 


Kryolite—Source Unknown 40 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite adsorbs rather than absorbs. 
This produces greater toxic effect for your agricultural poison. 


Ask For Our Pamphiet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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and processing of pyrethrum, MGK is the 
original and first producer of standardized 


, @ As the recognized pioneer in the development 


pyrethrum extracts of brilliant clarity. 


In addition, we have developed excellent 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates, 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal 
sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of 


‘ pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 


companion product allethrin, write for 
the latest authoritative data. We also 
have available recent information 
concerning the most effective synergists, 
MGK 264 and piperonyl butoxide. 


£LAUGHLIN 
ORMLEY 


"Compe 


1711 SE FIFTH STREET / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“255 


Solve liquid fertilizer storage problems quickly, economically and 
efficiently. A&C rubber-lined tanks are ready for prompt delivery. 
They assure complete corrosion protection from both phosphoric 


acid and 


of dual-purpose tenk. Send Pp 


nitrogen solutions . . . cost far less than any other type 
for plet inf ati 


ABRASION & CORROSION 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 3568 AMARILLO, TEXAS 


fe Se eesea2 S28 SS S28 SS 28888888853 


7 Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering Company’ 
' P. ©. Box 3568, Amarillo, Texas 
Gentlemen 
: Without obligation. please send me complete information on low-cost 
M AAC rubber-lined tents. 
a Name. 
+ Company. 
7 
r Address _ . 
iJ ——O———E Zone es 
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Mitts & Merrill 15 CD Heavy Duty Crusher. 
J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 50 to 10.000 Ibs. cap. 
Resina LC Automatic Capper. 

Gemco 2000 lb. Double Cone Blender. 

Burt Wraparound Labelers, up to 1 gal. cap. 

Mikro 3TH, 2TH. 1SH Pulverizers. 

Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Day. Robinson, Rotex. Tyler-Hum-mer, Raymond, Great 
Western, Selectro, Gayco Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith Model BB Transwraps. 

Stokes and Smith Gl, G6, HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 

Pfaudler, Horix. Elgin. MRM Stainless Steel Fillers. 

Pony, Ermold, World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 

Package Machinery U4, FA2 Auto. Wrappers. 

Hayssen, Scandia, Miller, Campbell, Oliver Wrappers. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


New York 12, N. Y. 


318-322 Lafayette St. 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 
Biological evaluation of insecticides 
Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 
Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
Phenol coefficient determinations 
Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements 
Pharmacology including warm-blooded | 
toxicity studies 
Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, 
and microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for Price Schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-B * Madison 1, Wisconsin 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisments are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cests per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Closing 
date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT — Tech- 
nical sales chemist B.S. with a sunshine 
bright disposition is ready to aid you 
or your customers in the formulation, 
production, emulsification, etc. of her- 
bicides, insecticides, pesticides. Also 
proven ability to develop emulsifiers 
for Toxicant Solvent System. Salary— 
$540 a month. Address Box 971, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST-PHYSIOLO- 
GIST — Seven Years commercial and 
six years Experiment Station experi- 
ence in screening chemicals as fungi- 
cides, herbicides, and nematocides as 
well as related field development work. 
Also additional experiment station in 
fruit disease control work. Address 
Box 974, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FERTILIZER PLANT — CHEMICAL 
PLANT: Located 50 miles from Min- 
neapolis. Rich farming area. Ideally 
equipped for conversion to manufac- 
turing liquid fertilizers. The price is 
right. Address Box 972, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


FOR SALE: A well known soil test- 
ing-consultation business—1200 sq. 
ft. laboratory equipped for soil and 
plant testing. Excellent opportunity 
for a man trained in soils or horticul- 
ture. Address Box 973, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


FERTILIZER BUSINESS—located in 
one of the very best irrigated farm 
communities jin entire state of South 
Dakota. It will pay you to investigate 
this business. Information and free 
pictures mailed, no obligation what- 
soever on your part. C-5789 Contin- 
ental, 804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


OCTOBER, 1955 


FOR SALE: (4) 15,000 gal. vertical 
welded steel tanks with coils. Can 
furnish agitators and drives. (12) 
3,000 gal. horiz. aluminum tanks. (5) 
Rotary kilns and dryers: 10’6” x 105’, 
6’ x 50’, 5’ x 30’, 4’°6” x 40’, 3’ x 25’. 
Also Powder Mixers, Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, screw conveyor, bucket 
elevators, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Miscellaneous: 


WANTED: One dust mixer—200 to 
500 lb. capacity, equipped with motor 
and sifter and ready to operate. Ad- 
dress Box 974, c/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


WHOLESALE AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL BUSINESS FOR SALE 


We are located in a good trade area in one of the 
Middle Atlantic states, and have jobber franchises 
with practically all of the major manufacturers. 
Our sales over the past three years have averaged 
more than $100,000 annually: our customers in- 
clude hardware stores, implement dealers, custom 
sprayers, institutions, etc. inside a 100 mile radius. 
For the off-season we have also developed a profit- 
able business in janitor’s supplies and sanitary 
chemicals. Our inventory consists of approximately 
$20,000 in clean, salable merchandise and equip- 
ment, and we own a modern concrete block build- 
ing with 4,000 sq. ft. of office and warehouse space. 
Facilities include small-batch mixing equipment for 
dusts and liquids. The property includes plently of 
room for expansion in a fast-growing small city, 
where living conditions are excellent 

The owners have other interests and cannot de- 
vote the necessary time to this business. We will 
sell the entire business—land, building, inventory, 
good will and dealer accounts for $40.000. Cash 
required $20,000, balance can be paid out of earn- 
ings. This is an excellent opportunity for one or 
two men with a knowledge of the agricultural field 
to get started in a business of their own. Please 
do not reply unless you are seriously interested and 
can qualify financially. 

Address Box 970, ¢/o Agricultural Chemicals 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU roy Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Fla. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size Te 
Carload Quantities 
(from your raw materials or ours) 
MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete Weettenp. Service Available 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute — Our Business Is 
“Custom Formulation” 


LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 
17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Serving the Nation from a Central Location 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


for Agricultural Chemicals. Looking 
for man with 3 to 4 years experi- 
ence selling farmers through distri- 
butors and retailers in Midwest to 
handle advertising and sales pro- 
motion of new line. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
800 N. Twelfth Bivd. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


MOntclair 3-2598 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Insecticides 
Aerosols-Rodenticides 


Fish Control Agricultural Chemicals 
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CHEMICAL 
INSECT ATTRACTANTS 
AND REPELLENTS 


By VINCENT G. DETHIER, Assoc. Prof. of 
Biology, Johns Hopkins Univ., Formerly Ento- 
mologist, Inter-Allied Malaria Control Commis- 
sion. 289 pp., 69 illus., $6.00. 


Here's a book of value to the health officer as 
well as the worker in pure science, in the ex- 
periment station, in the field, and the industrial 
chemist. It treats naturally occurring attractants 
and repellerts; their origin and development in 
the plant; resistance factors in plants; uses for insect control 
(baits, traps, ete.); basis of feeding habits of insects in terms 
of plant chemistry; synthetic repellents. 


5th Edition — Just Published! 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


By GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Professor of Soils, Clemson 
Agricultural College. Sth Ed., 617 pp., 193 illus., $8.00. 


Modern facts and techniques resulting from latest research in 
the fertilizer field are put at your fingertips in the fifth edition 
of this standard guide. It presents the complete 
commercia! fertilizer picture, covering the sources, 
characteristics, methods of manufacture and of ap- 
plication, and plant response for the different fer- 
tilizers and grovps of fertilizers. It also shows how 
to meet problems of adjusting soil reaction and 
fertilizer practice to crop requirement . . . how to 
buy and use fertilizers . . . how to apply liquid 
fertilizers . . . how dry fertilizers influence germi- 
nation and seedling growth and hundreds of other 
vital facts for farmers, fertilizer manufacturers 
and dealers, nutritionists, and chemists. Every 
chapter of the Fifth Edition has been revised and 
expanded to include latest findings in the field, 
and close attention is paid to such recent develop- 
ments as methods of applying liquid fertilizers. 


Mail order to: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P.O. BOX 31 CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES! 


NICOTINE SULFATE RED SQUILL 
40% FORTIFIED 
250 Ib. & 500 Ib. containers 1 tb. & 25 bb. containers 


LINTOX 25W__ 


PARIS GREEN T 
4 Ib. & 100 Ib. containers CALOMEL 


Chemical Service Corporation 
86-02 Beaver St.,N.Y.5,N.Y. HAnover 2-6970 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent ¢ 
Office. Validity and Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


FOR THE FINEST 
VACATION EVER! 


sles 


MOTEL 
ON THE OCEAN at [63rd Street 


BEST VACATION BUY 


Now you can stay in America's MINIMUM 
finest vacationiand at these LOW RATE 
prices! Fun for everyone—Private 


beach and pool—Wading Pool and " 
Playground for children—Complete- $3 per person " 
ly Air-Conditioned. Finest facil- double 

ities and accommodations. 


Write Today for Reservations 


16525 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach 41, Florida 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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MARKETING CYANAMID 


{From Page 69) 


their customers. We also found it far 
easier to sell wholesalers and dealers 
than to disseminate the necessary edu- 
cation to consumers. In fact our dis- 
tribution did get to be national before 
our promotion did, and created a few 
dead spots in our consumer sales.” 

“The amount of money budgeted 
for advertising was, and has been, 
limited to a reasonable amount of an- 
ticipated gross income. While we 
were willing to spend up to one hun- 
dred per cent of our net profit to in- 
troduce it, we nevertheless wanted to 
eep the product out of the red. To 
back up the limited amount of money 
for space advertising. a persistent pub- 
licity campaign was undertaken to ac- 
quaint radio garden editors, news- 
paper garden editors and the editors 
of all garden magazines with these 
new uses for Cyanamid. Our stories 
and releases have been well received 
and widely published, and we feel 
that this has played a major role in 
creating consumer demand for the 
product. 

“We are now in the second year 
of this program. While we are not 
in the position of being unprepared 
to fill orders, our sales have been 
increasing steadily. We expect that 
our sales in 1955 will be almost a 
million pounds, ten per cent over 
1954. Units sold will also show an 
increase of about ten per cent. This 
amount of material does not make a 
significant dent in the thousands of 
tons of Cyanamid we product. But 
for a small package item, it is suf- 
ficiently encouraging to warrant con- 
tinuing our five year program. 

“This is by no means a market 
ing endeavor in the order of one that 
would be undertaken for a detergent 
where every housewife is a prospect. 
Or a facial soap or tooth paste where 
every member of the population could 
be a customer year in and year out. 
Agricultural and garden items are 
subject to many sales-inhibiting fac- 
tors. Climate, soil types, short sea- 
sons of use and the very nature of 
man himself are but a few. A survey 
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was recently made by one of our large 
manufacturers of garden chemicals to 
attempt to estimate the market for a 
crabgrass killer. Of the home owners 
interviewed, about sixty per cent real- 
ized they had crabgrass in their lawns. 
Of these people, only three per cent 
were planning to do anything about 
it. But despite these pessimistic fig- 
ures, there is a sizeable and profitable 
market for a good crabgrass killer. 

“We have by no means educated 
the gardening public to the use of 
Cyanamid nor have we jumped all of 
the hurdles we faced when we started 
on this program. But this interim re- 
port encourages us to believe that our 
initial volume of sales and the fact 
that it is steadily increasing may even- 
tually find us with a new outlet, pro- 
viding a worthwhile volume of sales 
for our Cyanamid production.” 


LOOKING FOR A MAN? 


Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
very person you seek. Classified 
advertisements are read widely. 


1955 
Official Publication 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER CONTROL 
OFFICIALS 


Reports of committees, investiga- 
tors, officers, technical reports, 
list of fertilizer control officials, 
etc. 

96 pages, $1.00 

Write direct to: 

AAFCO 
c/o B. D. Cloaninger 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, S. C. 


All issues of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS |= are 


available on Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 
formation and copies. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


Statement of ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of } y+ 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233). 

Of Agricultural Chemicals, published monthly 
at Baltimore, Maryland, for October 1, 1955. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, Industry Publiea- 
tions, Inc., P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Managing Editor, Eleanor Kanar, P.O. Box 
31, Caldwell, N. J.; Business Manager, Ralph 
Dorland, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Industry Publications, Inc., P.O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J., Wayne E. Dorland, 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are. (If there 
= none, so state). None. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
sie the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders , 
security holders who do not appear upon 
books of the company as trustees, hold A 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
secribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

Signed—Eleanore Kanar, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of September, 1955. 

(SEAL) S. Oram Farrand 
(My commission expires October 9, 1958) 


HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 


by 
S.9. Bailey and L.M. Smith 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 
Containers 
Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Resid 
Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 
Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 
Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 
Aircraft 
Mosquito Control 
Hazards 
Miscellaneous Topics 
Tables and Formulas 
Terms and Symbols ~- 
184 PAGES $3.25 in U. S. A. 


Send check with order 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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Now! 


HE new HANDBOOK of PEST 

CONTROL by Arnold Mallis, a com- 
pletely revised edition, is on the press and 
available for distribution. 
A The new edition contains more than 
200 illustrations—a much larger and more 
complete volume than the original HAND- 
BOOK by Mallis, published in 1945 and out 
of print since 1948. 


HANDBOOK OF 


PEST CONTROL 


by Arnold Mallis 


A Those who have used the original HAND- 
BOOK by Mallis undoubtedly will want this 
new, up-to-date volume, a standard reference 
book which should be in the library of every 
pest control operator, insecticide manufac- 
turer and marketer, entomologist, chemist and 
others interested in modern materials and 
methods of pest control. 


A The new HANDBOOK of PEST CON- 


5 bes A This newest pest control reference vol- TROL by Arnold Mallis measures six by 
rai A ume deals primarily with household and in- nine inches, has a sturdy binding in green 
i ee dustrial pests, insects, rodents, etc., their habits, cloth, gold stamped. The book comprises 
‘ ve identification, and latest methods of control. twenty five chapters, running to a total of 
mn ‘ales It is the most complete work of its kind ever 1067 pages and is printed on durable, long- 
ee 2 offered in a single volume. lasting paper. 
a * 
ne rats and mice psocids spider or ptinid beetles 
o> agers silverfish bedbugs and other bugs _ lice 
Bese SP : springtails clothes moths fleas 
er Bars cockroaches flies and mosquitos 
rite Nees household fumigation : 
pee crickets hi spiders 
aa earwigs ide and carpet beetles mites 
(ame i. termites ants ticks 
+ ae ag dry rot fungi bees and wasps miscellaneous household 
oe wood-, book-boring stored product pests pests and chemicals used 
and related beetles in their control 


Postpaid in U.S. A..______ $9.25 
Postpaid elsewhere.__._____ $9.75 


(Add 3% Sales tax if in New York City) 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND COMPANY 

254 West 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 

As soon as available, please ship me postpaid 

copies of HANDBOOK of PEST CONTROL by Arnold 


Mallis for which is enclosed check for Check must accompany orders. Books re- 


turned in good condition within 10 days to 
publisher entitled to full refund of purchase . 
price. Use order blank herewith. (Please 

print legibly.) 


Published by 


MAC NAIR - DORLAND COMPANY 


254 WEST 3lst ST. NEW YORE I, N. Y. 
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N response to popular demand the NAC 
will return to Florida for its 1956 
spring session. Headquarters for the con- 
vention will be the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, and the dates, March 


As predicted in these columns, the 
Essex and Sussex, scene of the recent 
fall meeting of NAC, sported a hand- 
somely decorated and much more ad- 
equate bar. Some cute new waitresses 


too. But we missed the gals who have 
been rushing the scotch out to us for 
the past ten or more years. Time passes 


1418, Convenient to Gulfstream Park, 
perhaps we can look forward to an In- 
secticide and Fungicide Handicap. 


In the Agricultural Chemical field 
there’s only one TOP MAGAZINE! 


®@ Yes, in the agricultural chemical field, 
there's only one magazine which leads 
in editorial material, readership, paid 
circulation, and advertising acceptance. 
That top magazine, of course, is 
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Caldwell New Jersey 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulutions 
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on,—and even the old E & S eventually 
changes. But not that choice E & S 
tidbit, long the perennial luncheon 
favorite of NAC epicures, crispy corn 
flakes with sliced bananas. 

AC 

The convention attracted the biggest 

attendance ever, with about 500 reg- 
istered, and dozens of others who just 
looked in and looked out. Foreign visitors 
who attended included: L. C. Bapistella of 
Benzenex, Sao Paulo, one of the leading 
insecticide manufacturers in Brazil, and 
W. E. O. Walker-Leigh of Cooper, Me- 
Dougal & Robertson, Berkhamsted, Eng. 

AC 

With all the new faces, however, 

some of the old stalwarts were missing. 
Ernie Hart and his charming wife, Jack 
and Mrs. Vernon, Byron Webster, all 
members in good standing of the beach 
patrol. And Mercer Rowe, Atlanta's con- 
tribution toward solving the milk surplus. 
But the meeting can still be counted as 
official, for Grub Leonard showed up, com- 
plete with white shoes. The nerve of any- 
one that young being retired. He's not 
old enough yet to take up golf. 

AC 


Match cover advertising for agricul- 
tural chemicals seems to be getting 
more and more popular. We are re- 
minded that Geigy Chemical Corp. was 
last year’s winner for the chemical in- 
dustry in the match book advertising 
award contest conducted annually by 
the Match Industry Information Bureau. 
Nick de Manczuk, advertising manager 
for Geigy’s agricultural chemicals di- 
vision, just got under the wire, with 
the Geigy entry being the final one in 
this year's competition for the “Joshua” 
plaques, which go to the best among 
300,000 match covers in the competition. 

AC 

An addendum to our note in the 
August issue regarding the Mader “‘nitro- 
gen-free” formula fertilizer: Mr. Mader 
advises us that perhaps the advance story 
on his new product, released to us by 
C. E. Arthur of radio station KIOX, Bay 
City, Tex., was a little premature. Mr. 
Mader, chief of research of Hale Labora- 
tories, Bay City, indicates that it will be 
“a number of years, through field elemin- 
ation before we could conscientiously state 
that we had something completely different 
from the general run of fertilizers.” Mean- 
while, he indicates, “not a gallon of this 
new formula will or shall be sold until 
such time, it has been proven to our satis- 
faction, and the complete satisfaction of 
all 48 States and their Departments of 
Agriculture.” He concludes with an in- 
vitation to “one and all to visit our lab- 
oratory, to see our experiments, both in 
laboratory and field test, I will discuss this 
formula with all but to devolve the secret 
formula or chemicals I use in this formula.” 

AC 

Our new front cover was designed by 
Homer Hill, one of the country’s better 
known commercial artists. A member of 
the Society of Illustrators, New York, Mr. 
Hill has won distinction recently in the 
field of fine art as well as in commercial 
work 
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Another Giant Servant of Agriculture 


Now there’s a new giant servant... . 
PCA’s new giant ore bin, more than 
1,000 feet underground, the only under- 
ground ore bin in North America with 
a rotary plow feeder. 


Specially designed by PCA’s engineers, 
planned by the PCA team, this bin and 
its revolutionary feeder will smooth and 
increase the flow of ore for the produc- 
tion of the potash that serves American 
agriculture. 
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POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


‘ General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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a PUT THESE EXTRA SALESMEN 
a TO WORK FOR YOU 


Included in the large amount of promotional _and streamers do an on-the-spot selling job in 
and educational material prepared by dealers’ stores: specially treated weather-resist- 
Hercules are many items that can help you _ ant materials are available for outdoor displays; 
sell more insecticides. If you haven't already — newspaper mats, radio scripts and TV films 
done so, why not add these aids to your — dovetail with your own advertising campaign. 
selling force? If you are not now making full use of this 
Insect identification folders make ideal free material, your toxaphene representative 
inserts for dealer mailings; wall charts,decals, can give you complete information. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


“ail Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
-" HERCULES POWDER company & 
‘ 970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIL; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.: Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.: Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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